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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By THE AuTHOR oF “AuNT MaRrGARET's TROUBLE.” 
—— > 
Boox IV. 


CHAPTER V. THE PRINCESS PUTS MORE COTTON 
IN HER EARS. 


Oxp Lady Popham, never very reticent in her 
speech, was especially confidential with Geral- 
dine O’Brien; and the latter had not beea very 
long in Dublin before her godmother had told 
her the whole story of Clement Charlewood’s 
visit to Cloncoolin, and of his strong disapproval 
of the idea of a marriage between the pretty 
“Ophelia” and Alfred Trescott. 

“TI heard he had been to see you, fairy 
godmother,” said Geraldine. 

“Oh, you did? Well now, wasn’t it an odd 
roceeding, child? Not his coming to see me. 
hat, under the circumstances, was quite na- 

tural, and I’m sure I was charmed, and all that 
kind of thing. But the extraordinary motive of 
his visit—for he told me with refreshing can- 
dour that he had not made the journey to Clon- 
coolin on my account! I declare, I thought at 
first that the man was in love with ‘ Ophelia’ 
himself. But he denied it when I asked him, 
point blank.” 

It may be remarked, in passing, that this was 
one of those inaccuracies to which Lady Popham 
in her impulsiveness was liable. Clement, in his 
conversation with her, had merely asserted that 
he was not engaged to Miss Bell. 

Miss O’Brien looked up with a bright blush 
on her cheek : “ Did he, fairy godmother ?” 

“Yes, indeed he did. So I could only attri- 
bute his interference to a much less excusable 
motive-—enmity to young Trescott. I don’t like 
stabbing people in the back. Why should he 
try to injure the young fellow with me ?” 

“T’m quite sure that Cle——, that Mr. Charle- 
wood would stab no one in the back, my lady,” 
said Geraldine, indignantly. 

“ Andiamo, andiamo, signorina mia! But I 
tell you he did it. Yes; he did it. Told me all 
sorts of bad things about Alfred. And wh 
should he interfere? If he isn’t in love wit 
Miss What’s-her-name himself, his motive must 
have been hatred to young Trescott, as I said.” 

“He may have a friendly interest in the 
young lady, godmamma.” 

“ Friendly fiddlestick! A young man of his 











age don’t act Mentor to a pretty girl like Miss 
Thingammy from friendly interest. Che! che! 
I have lived seventy years in this queer world, 
Geraldina mia, and I’ve seen a good many queer 
things in it, but I never saw that yet! 
sides,” added the old lady, fanning herself vio- 
lently, as she was wont to do when excited, 
“ besides, even granting his friendly interest, for 
the sake of argument, there can be no 
reason why he should object to his friend’s 
marrying Alfred Trescott. It would be a highly 
suitable match.” 

“Tt seems so, certainly, so far as we know.” 

“ As far as we know! Why, of course, I 
know all about it. Alfred is a genius—a geni 
I tell you. And the girl, too, is ag be 
charming, and likely to do well. th young, 
both ambitious, both artists; it is perfect! 
quite perfect!” said Lady Popham, vane 
herself up into one of her accustomed fits o 
enthusiasm. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss O’Brien, thoughtfully ; 
“ Mr. Alfred Trescott is very clever, no doubt; 
but I’m not at all sure that I should like my— 
my sister, for example, to entrust her happiness 
to his keeping.” 

“ Your sister !” cried my lady, stopping short 
in a quick restless promenade up and down the 
long drawing-room. “ Your sister! Ab, ce serait 
tout autre chose !” 

Geraldine made no answer, but she thought 
within herself that Clement Charlewood would 
probably refuse to admit the existence of any 
such wide and necessary distinction between his . 
friend Miss Bell and Miss O’Brien’s bypotheti- ° 
cal sister. There had been, for some time, a 
desire growing in Geraldine’s mind to make the 
personal acquaintance of this girl, the mention 
of whose name had caused such commotion at 
Bramley Manor; and Carlo Bensa’s visit to 
Merrion-square furnished her with the link me- 
cessary for her purpose. Lady Popham had 
never been accustomed to put any restraint 
upon the promptings of her curiosity with re- 
gard to the private history of her artistic pro- 
tégés ; and Signor Bensa’s Italian nature was 
rather flattered than offended by the lively 
interest manifested by “ miladi” in his family 
affairs. He could understand reserve and con- 
cealment upon points which he had an interest 
in keeping secret; but the idea of a reticence 
which Ahad for its object merely the avoidance 
of a too easy familiarity with persons for whom 
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he neither felt nor professed affection, was to 
him, as it would be to most Italians, completely 
inconceivable. He therefore chattered on with 
erfect good humour about his wife, and his 
aby, and his pupils, and his prospects, and his 
wife’s cousin, Mes Bell, who was so clever and 
so good, and so much beloved by them all. And 
after Lady Popham had given him all the neces- 
sary instructions about the arrangement of the 
forthcoming concert, she proceeded to sound him 
a little as to his knowledge of Alfred Trescott’s 
private character. But here she found herself 
suddenly baffled. The vivacious little man lost 
no particle of his vivacity, no sparkle from his 
eye, no brightness from his smile, but one might 
as well have attempted to grasp a will-o’-the- 
wisp as to get at his real opinion of the youn 
fiddler. And yet Carlo Bensa could not be sai 
to be a guileful man. He was good hearted 
and well intentioned. But to his mind and 
conscience the case was clear: “ miladi” had 
. taken a great fancy to the handsome Alfredo. 
Benissimo! She was a great lady, and could 
afford to indulge her caprices. Carlo Bensa 
might indirectly be benefited by “ miladi’s” 
patronage of this unknown artist. Benissimo 
again! He (Carlo) would do his best and earn 
his money honestly ; but that he was to imperil 
his place in “ miladi’s” good graces, and risk 
losing a ave engagement for the sake of ex- 
pressing his candid opinion that Alfred Trescott 
was a selfish, idle, dissipated young rascal, in- 
complete as an artist, and hateful as a man— 
che! che! Was he a fool, or an Englishman, 
that. Ke’should do this thing? But about “ Miss 
* there was no such feeling. Of her he 
could talk heartily and frankly ; and when Miss 
O’Brien, alleging as an excuse her family con- 
nexion with some very old and intimate friends 
of Miss Bell’s at Hammerham, proposed to do 
herself the pleasure of calling on that young 
lady, Carlo Bensa undertook to say that his 
wife’s cousin would feel much pleased and 
flattered by such a visit. 

It was arranged between Lady Popham and 
Geraldine that the latter should avail herself of 
the opportunity of her morning ride—which 
she was accustomed to take at a quiet early 
hour, attended only by an old servant—to call 
upon Miss Bell. To her Aunt Dawson Miss 
O’Brien said very little about the proposed visit. 
That frigid lady shook her head, and shut her 
lips closely, when Geraldine told her she was 
going to see “ Augusta’s old friend and school- 
ellow.” 

“She is no longer a friend of my daughter-in- 
law, 'Geraldine,” said Mrs. Dawson. ‘f I must 
say that I thought Augusta expressed herself 
ve Eee seed about the young person that day 
at Hammerbam.” 

“ J did not think so, Aunt Dawson; but that’s 
no matter. Lady Popham sees no objection to 
my going to call on this young lady.” 

Geraldine was quite aware that Mrs. Dawson 
would not put herself in open opposition to any 
proceeding that Lady Popham might choose to 
approve of. It was her duty, Mrs. Dawson told 





herself, and told other people, to keep Geral- 
dine’s rich godmother in as good humour as 
might be. 

On the morning of the day on which Clement 
Charlewood had had the conversation with 
Penelope recorded in my last chapter, and had 
also visited Mrs. Saxelby at Hazelhurst, Miss 
O’Brien, followed by her old groom, rode quietly 
into Kelly’s-square, where Mrs. Walton lived. 
Carlo Bensa had prepared Mabel for the visit. 
It was impossible to decline to see Miss O’ Brien, 
even had there been time to do so; but Mabel 
eee have given much to avoid receiving 
er. 

Aunt Mary and Uncle John, quite uncon- 
scious of this feeling on their niece’s part, were 
much pleased by the kind message that Bensa 
had brought, and by his report of the interest 
Lady Popham and Miss O’Brien had shown in 
Mabel. 

“T think it very nice, indeed, of the young 
lady,” said Mrs. Walton, “and a very becoming 
attention to so old and intimate a friend of the 
family that her cousin has married into. I think 
Miss O’Brien’s polite behaviour puts to shame 
Mr. Walter Charlewood altogether. He has 
never. taken any notice of you, Mabel dear, 
since he has been in Dublin. And you on such 
intimate terms with his family, almost like one 
of themselves !” 

For Mrs. Walton had learned much about the 
Charlewoods, and about Mabel’s intimacy at 
Bramley Manor, from Alfred Trescott. And 
though poor Mabel sometimes writhed under 
her aunt’s speeches on the subject, she could 
not affect to deny the facts of the case. All she 
could do was to assure Aunt Mary that her 
going on the stage had put a stop to all familiar 
intercourse between herself and the rich, pros- 
perous Hammerham magnates. 

“T don’t see why it should, at all,” said 
Aunt Mary, stoutly. But then John Earnshaw 
had patted his wife’s hand, and reminded her, 
smilingly, of the old lady in the Orkney Islands, 
who had found it necessary to renounce her 
third cousin, whom she had never seen, in con- 
sequence of his marriage with an actress. 

he clatter of horses’ hoofs in the square 
brought Janet to the window. 

“ Here is your visitor, Mabel,” she said. 
‘Jack, tell Catty to show the lady iato the 
little parlour, there’s a good boy. She’s a fine, 
well-made girl, father, in a dark-blue habit, and 
riding a very pretty bay horse. The groom is 
quite an old man, and, as far as I can tell, 
better mounted than his mistress.” 

Mabel rose slowly and reluctantly, laying 
down a book from which she was studying. 
She was dressed with scrupulous neatness, and 
her rich dark hair was bound up in a multitude 
of shining plaits at the back of her head, but 
her gown was of very cheap and somewhat worn 
brown stuff. 

“Why didn’t you put on your black silk, 
ae ?” said Aunt Mary, solicitously regarding 

er. 

* Tt doesn’t matter, dear auntie.” 
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* Doesn’t Mabel look nice, then?” asked 
Mr. Earnshaw. 

“She always looks nice,” pronounced Janet, 
decisively, as her cousin closed the door behind 


er. 

Mabel paused with her hand on the banisters, 
feeling her limbs tremble beneath her. “ Why 
am 1 such a coward ?” she asked herself, almost 
fiercely ; and the next moment she had opened 
the parlour door and stood in the presence of 
her visitor. 

Geraldine O’Brien, with her bright cheek 
flushed with exercise, her blue eyes beaming 
with health, and the chesnut gloss of her hair, 
heightened by contrast with the black feather 
that drooped from her riding-hat, seemed to 
Mabel’s eyes a very lovely creature, as she 
stood in the full flood of the morning sunshine 
that poured in from the window. Geraldine, on 
her part, observed every detail of the slight 
graceful figure and pale face that remained for 
one instant framed in the open doorway before 
her, with the rapidity of true womanly percep- 
tion. “She is xot theme was the Irish 
girl’s first thought; but as she advanced and 
held out her hand, a delicate flush came into 
Mabel’s pale cheek, her lips parted in a faint 
sweet smile, and the liquid grey eyes were 
raised candidly. “Yes, she is, though,” was the 
contrary verdict formed in the second that suf- 
ficed to make those changes in the face she was 
looking upon. ‘“ This is a pleasure I have long 
been wishing for, Miss—Miss Earnshaw. 
—_ you don’t consider it a liberty my not 
calling you by the name you assume at present.” 

“TI prefer my own name under circum- 
stances,” said Mabel, “and it was not by my 
own wish that I assumed another.” 

“T hope Signor Bensa was kind enough to 
explain to you, Miss Earnshaw, that it was he 
who, in a measure, gave me leave to call upon 
you at this unusual hour ?” 

“Thank you; Carlo knows that my occupa- 
tions are so constant and engrossing that I 
cannot be sure of any but the early morning 
hours.” 

Struggle as she would to maintain her self- 
possession, Mabel was conscious of an unusual 
flutter in her manner, and of a wandering at- 
tention. She, who was naturally and habitually 
simple and straightforward, could not regard 
Miss O’Brien with unalloyed simplicity and 
straightforwardness. In truth, she was not 
looking at her or speaking to her for herself, 
but with a constant reference to Clement Charle- 
wood. That was the voice, those were the eyes, 
= smiles, the ways, the words that had pleased 

im! 

“My godmother, Lady Popham, desired me 
to say for her, that she would have been so glad 
to come with me and to make your acquaint- 
ance, but she is so busy at this moment that it 
was impossible.” 

Mabel bowed silently. 

“ Tf you knew Lady Popham, Miss Earnshaw, 
om would understand how wonderfully she gives 
rself up to anything that interests her. And 





just now she is so busy and so occupied about 
this concert.” 

“Oh yes; the concert,” said Mabel, absently. 
She was recalling the tone of voice in which 
Clement had whispered to her, “I love you, 
Mabel,” on that night in the Eastfield inn, and 
wondering vaguely whether he had spoken so 
to the brilliant, lively girl before her. 

“ It takes place to-night, you know,” Geral- 
dine proceeded : “ my lady will have it in her own 
drawing-rooms at Merrion-square. At first they 
thought of taking some public hall for the pur- 
pose, but there were so many difficulties, that— 
but why am I saying all this to you, who, of 
course, know all the particulars !” 

“TI? No, truly. 1 did not know. I am so 
constantly employed myself. But I wish Mr. 
Alfred Trescott all success: he is very fortunate 
in having such kind friends.” 

Geraldine O’ Brien opened her blue eyes widely 
for an instant, and stared at Mabel. This was 
an odd tone for one whom young Trescott had 
spoken of as almost his affianced bride! “ Either 
the lady or the gentleman is a most amazing 
humbug, that’s all I have to say!” thought the 
frank-hearted Irish girl; “and I’d lay odds it’s 
that handsome, snaky-eyed Alfredo that fairy 
godmother is coiffée with at this minute.” 

But Mabel made it apparent that, from what- 
ever motive, she did not speak willingly about 
Mr. Alfred Trescott, and Miss O’Brien was too 
well bred to persist in a topic that was evidently 
distasteful. 

“There is an old friend of yours here now, 
Miss Earnshaw,” she said, changing the sub- 
ject. : 

“ An old friend of mine?” 

“Yes; Walter Charlewood. You know, of 
course, that he is half a cousin of mine now.” 

““T was glad to hear of Augusta’s marriage.” 

“ Malachi Dawson, her husband, is a very 
good sort of fellow, and I think they will get 
on very well together. As his cousin, I may be 
allowed to say that I look upon it as a very 
good match for Aim. They are in Italy for the 
winter, have you heard ?” 

** Miss O’Brien, I never hear from any of the 
family now. Not that I complain of that in the 
least,” added Mabel, proudly; “I chose for 
myself a path that naturally carries me further 
and further away from any chance of communi- 
cation with people like the Charlewoods. And 
I wanted to say—lI scarcely know whether you 
will understand me—but I wanted to tell:you 
that, without anger or fault on either side, cir- 
cumstances have sundered the course of my life 
from theirs completely. I wished you to know 
this clearly, because —because— you might, 
perhaps, suppose that you were showing kind- 
ness towards your friends at Bramley or in 
visiting me, and I should not like to accept 
your courtesy upon false pretences.” 

So slight, so young, so tender as she looked, 
with the colour fluttering in her face and a 
nervous tremor in the clear sweet voice, and 
yet with such an indomitable spirit, so strong a 
resolution animating her girlish frame! 
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“My dear Miss Earnshaw !” cried Geraldine, 
impulsively taking her by the hand and kissin 
her forehead, “I came to see you to do a kind- 
ness to a person that I’ve a considerable regard 
for, and that’s myself. Sure, why wouldn’t we 
like each other on our own account? I never 
make friends by proxy, and I don’t believe you 
do either !” 

“Thanks,” said Mabel, smiling; and the 
thought in her mind, as she looked at the win- 
ning face blooming out under the shadow of the 
riding-hat, was, “She is very sweet. It is quite 
natural he should love her.’ 

“Now, I hope you’li let me come and see 
you again—may I ?—and make Mrs. Saxelby’s 
acquaintance. Signor Bensa told us you were 
expecting your mamma.” 

*T hope mamma will be here to-morrow or 
the next day, at latest.” 

** Well, good-bye. I mustn’t let my idleness 
steal any minutes from your industry. Oh, and 
I had nearly forgot to deliver my message! 
Godmamma—Lady Popham—sends you many 
kind compliments, and she hopes you will not 
fail to let her know when your benefit is coming 
off at the theatre, because she means to be pre- 
sent, and to give as many of her friends as she 
can muster the great pleasure of seeing you 
too 2? 


“She is very good. I will let her know if 
such a thing comes off.” 

Mabel spoke more heartily than she had yet 
done. The frank recognition of her professional 
position was agreeable to her, and Miss O’Brien’s 
manner was perfect; equally free from any at- 
tempt at patronage, and the still more offensive 
affectation of condescending familiarity. 

“Oh, of course it will come off! You're 
making wonderful progress in public favour 
here, Miss Earnshaw. I could tell you heaps 
of fine things that I hear said about you, only 
I’m a little afraid of you, do you know ?” 

“ Afraid of me?’ Mabel looked up with such 
undisguised child-like wonder in her eyes, that 
Geraldine burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

** Oh,” she said, archly, “‘ you needn’t look so 
astonished, as if nobody ever was afraid of you 
before! You’ve just a quiet-way of icing 
yourself at a minute’s notice, that is quite 
enough to terrify hot-headed Irish folks like me. 
I’m sorry you can’t be at this famous concert 
to-night ; but I know you'll be acting, Mr. 
Alfred Trescott told us so.” 

“ Did he?” 

* Yes: by the way, what has Lady Popham’s 
protégé done to offend Mr. Clement Charle- 
wood ?” 

Mabel felt the blood rush to her face. 

“To offend Mr. Clement Charlewood ?” 

“Yes; I don’t mean to tell tales out of 
school, but the other day, when Clement was at 
Cloncoolin, he spoke very severely of young 
Trescott to my lady. I think, if there’s any 
misunderstanding between them, you might, 
perhaps, put it right with a word or two.” 

“ J put it right! Oh, Miss O’Brien, it is out 
of the question, I don’t even understand” 





The two girls were now at the street door, 
and the old groom, perceiving his mistress, 
cantered briskly up from the other end of the 
square. 

“ Well,” said Geraldine, “ perhaps I had 
better have held my tongue; but I hope, at 
least, I have done no mischief. Good-bye, Miss 
Earnshaw. Pray don’t remain one moment at 
the door.” 

Miss O’Brien sprang into her saddle and rode 
off, waving her hand to Mabel as she went. As 
soon as she had disappeared, the latter ran into 
the parlour again, shut the door, and sat down 
at the table leaning her head upon her hands. 
Clement had been to Cloncoolin! Been so near 
to her, and had made no sign. Was this the 
true, constant friendship he had promised ? 
Why, too, did this girl speak to her of Alfred 
Trescott, and suggest the possibility of her— 
Mabel’s—interference between young Trescott 
and Clement Charlewood ? hat did it all 
mean? She longed to sit still and solitary, and 
to think of it all, and to fix Geraldine O’Brien’s 
words and looks in her memory; and to picture 
her with Clement; and—but some one tapped 
at the parlour door, and Catty put her head i m 
and begged Miss Mabel to go to “ the misthress.” 
And then Aunt Mary had a great many things 
to say about the week’s business, and consulta- 
tions about a dress for “ Viola” were held, 
and there were two new parts to study, and, in 
short, the old necessity for sternly refusing 
to indulge private and personal feelings, in 
presence of the great duties of life and of art, 
showed itself to Mabel unmistakably under 
manifold aspects. She answered a few ques- 
tions—which they all had too much delicacy to 
make importunate—put by her aunt and cousins 
about her recent visitor, and then set herself 
steadily to her work. The hill was getting 
steeper and steeper as she mounted, a there 
on the summit above her head bloomed the 
singing-tree, and talked the fairy bird, and 
flowed the golden water. “ If it were only for 
myself,” said Mabel, “I must stop and look 
back, and listen to the voices. But mamma, 
and Dooley—little Dooley! The sweet, loving, 
fatherless little fellow!” And then the young 
head bent itself again resolutely to the task 
before it. 

“TI shall rest and look back, by-and-by,” 
she said. “ By-and-by.” 


CHAPTER VI. LADY POPHAM’S CONCERT. 


Tue assemblage of persons who filled Lady 
Popham’s drawing-room in Merrion-square on 
that same Tuesday evening on which Clement 
Charlewood was tramping homeward from Hazle- 
hurst with a heavy heart, and drawing nearer 
and nearer to the angry flare on the night sky 
over Hammerham, was composed of members of 
the most brilliant and fashionable society then 
in Dublin. Silks rustled, jewels sparkled, deli- 
cate Pmcwe - filled the air. There was a liberal 
sprinkling of bright uniforms amongst the audi- 
ence, for Walter Charlewoood had worked 
zealously amongst his brother-officers, in obedi- 
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ence to her ladyship’s commands, feeling that 
such commands were very glorious to him, and 
conferred a high distinction. And Arthur Skid- 
ley was present, and had even whispered a vague 
hint of the possibility of the concert being 
honoured by the presence of his excellency in 
person. To which my Lady Popham had re- 
plied briefly, “Tant mieux if he comes, for 
Alfred’s sake. But the fact is, his excellency 
is no connoisseur. I wouldn’t give anything 
for his opinion, you know, Arthur. I used to 
know him years ago when he was quite a young 
fellow at Naples ; and he never appreciated poor 
Pizzicati the least in the world.” 

Pizzicati had been one of Lady Popham’s 
numerous “ geniuses,” who was confidently ex- 
pected to eclipse Rossini, but didn’t. 

The rooms filled up rapidly. The company 
was seated chiefly in the — drawing-room 
epposite to the widely opened folding-doors, but 
there were a few seats arranged in the second 
apartment of the suite, around a clear space in 
the centre of which stood a grand pianoforte, 
and where the performers were to be stationed. 
The third and smallest drawing-room was used 
as a retiring-room for the artists. Within this 
third room now stood Signor Bensa and Alfred 
Trescott. The latter was dressed with scrupu- 
lous care and even elegance. Ugly and unbe- 
coming as a modern gentleman’s evenin 
costume is usually considered, it must be own 
that the plain black coat and white neckcloth 
set off Alfred’s clear olive-coloured face to 
advantage; and no one could have seen the 
young man that evening without being struck by 
the remarkable beauty of his face, and the lithe 
picturesque grace of his figure. In one corner 
of the room, seated in an easy-chair, was a very 
stout, florid lady, glistening with ornaments, and 
attired in very splendid garments, made in so 
outré and elaborate a manner, as is rarely seen 
except in those highly coloured works of art 
that illustrate the fashion-books.* This was 


Madame Olga Boschka, a concert-singer of re- 


cent fame from London, who had been engaged, 
at Lady Popham’s expense, to give additional 
éclat to her protégé’s début. Madame Boschka 
= in almost all European languages, but 
spoke none of them, except English, fluently. 
Her nationality was for a long time doubtful ; 
but at length if was announced, on her own 
authority, that Madame Olga Boschka was a 
native of Wallachia. One ill-natured critic, 
remarking on her singular pronunciation of the 
English language, averred that he had heard 
something very like it in Lancashire. But 
everybody else overwhelmed him with indignant 
asseverations that Madame Boschka’s accent 
was purely and unmistakably Wallachian. So 
perhaps it was. This magnificent lady was 
attended by a meagre little woman in shabby 
attire, whose position appeared to be undefined 
—bordering sometimes on the confidential lady’s- 
maid’s, and anon partaking of the poor relation’s. 
Her chief office appeared to be to solicit Madame 
Olga Boschka to partake of refreshment, which 
solicitings, coming from so spare a creature to 





one so evidently well-fed and robust as the dis. 
tinguished contralto, had rathera comic character. 
There were also present four gentlemen belong- 
ing to the “ Calliopean Choristers,” a celebrated 
metropolitan glee and madrigal society. But 
they kept apart, and indulged in considerable 
hilarity of a private and personal nature, con- 
sisting chiefly of explosive bursts of laughter at 
certain choice anecdotes relating to various pro- 
fessional persons distinguished by nicknames, 
which anecdotes might have been entertaining 
had one possessed the key to them; but, want- 
ing that, were “caviare to the general.” 

The concert began with a glee by the jolly 
“ Calliopeans,” which was—as indeed was a 
great proportion of the music selected by that 
cheerful choir—of a sentimental, mot to say 
lugubrious, character. And whet «the alto, a 
very fat short man, declared in a thin piping 
tone that “ For Chloe” he was “ dy-y-ying,” the 
effect upon several young subalterns placed 
within range of Lady Popham’s awful eye-glass 
was extremely trying. Then came a scena in 
Italian, executed by Madame Olga Boschka, in 
a mellifluous smothered voice, that suggested a 
nightingale singing through a feather-bed. And 
then—the hero of the evening, the bénéficiaire, 
Mr. Alfred Trescott, appeared, fiddle in hand, 
long-haired, bright-eyed, pale, interesting, 
everything that the most romantic could desire. 
After him trotted little Carlo Bensa, his quick 
eyes and ugly intelligent face taking in eve 
particular of the appearance and manner of suc. 
of the audience as came within range of his 
vision; and glancing hither and thither, whilst 
his hands were busied with the arrangement of 
his music on the pianoforte, with the sort of 
melancholy and grave vivacity which I have seen 
characterise a trained monkey on a barrel- 
organ. 
Alfred had chosen his first piece cunningly, if 
not with the soaring ambition of a classical 
musician. He had selected De Beriot’s fifth 
“air varié,” one of the most graceful composi- 
tions of a graceful composer, who thorough! 
understood the instrument he wrote for. Alfred 
had understood his own strength and his own 
weakness in making the selection. The eo 
of tone, general certainty of intonation, an 
singular delicate pathos (which was so start- 
lingly at variance with the coarse cynicism of 
his moral nature) that distinguished his playing, 
were all advantageously displayed, whilst no 
overwhelming demand was made upon his me- 
chanical resources. Everything concurred to 
encourage and animate him to excel; and he 
played with great effect, and produced a marked 
impression. Perhaps some portion of the praise 
and applause he received was due to the audience 
finding him much better than they had expected ; 
for Lady Popham’s eccentric pursuit of geniuses 
was pretty well known amongst her friends, and 
any announcement of a new protégé was apt to 
be received with cold incredulity of his merits. 

Lady Popham was in eestasies. She led the 
applause and the “ bravos,” and at the con- 
clusion of the bénéficiaire’s first piece she went 
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skipping about amongst the audience, and ex- 
atiating volubly upon the exquisite per- 
ormance they had just listened to. In short, 
Alfred Trescott drank deep of the sweet in- 
toxicating draught of public flattery that night. 
At the conclusion of the concert, Lady Popham 
retained a select number of her most favoured 
friends to supper ; and when the main stream of 
company had found its way down-stairs, and had 
departed with much shouting of amateur link- 
men, and clapping to of carriage steps, and 
. Tumbling of am 4 the privileged guests were 
shown into the dining-room, brilliant with a 
profusion of lights, and gay with hothouse 
flowers, where a very substantial repast awaited 
them. Alfred Trescott was there, of course, 
and Carlo Bensa, of whose steady unobtrusive 
services as accompanyist and conductor, my 
lady made ample acknowledgment. An invita- 
tion to remain and sup had also been given to 
Madame Boschka, but that lady had excused 
herself, on the ground that she had to start 
early the following morning on a professional 
tour through “ Hireland” (that being, it seems, 
Wallachian for the Emerald Isle), and had majes- 
tically departed, wrapped in furs by the hands of 
her assiduous >a ary There remained, be- 
sides Alfred and Bensa, Mrs. Dawson, Geral- 
dine O’Brien, a very deaf dowager with two pale 
daughters, Arthur Skidley, Walter Charlewood, 
two or three young officers whom he had pressed 
into the service, and the colonel commanding 
Walter’s regiment. Colonel Rose was an old 
Indian officer, tall, dry, and brown, and had been 
es ially invited to join what Lady Popham 
delighted to call her “ artist’s petit souper,” on 
the strength of his playing the flute and being 
a great amateur of music. The supper pro- 
gressed merrily. As the champagne began to 
exhilarate the party, compliments more and 
more flattering, and predictions of future glory, 
flew about Alfred Treseott’s delighted ears. 
He was to be the Paganini of the day, he was to 
charm the metropolis and amaze the country. 
In the middle of the feast, a servant brought in 
a large mysterious packet and laid it before my 
lady. The brisk old woman rose up in her 
place, and calling on the company to charge 
their glasses, made a speech proposing the health 
of her young friend Alfred Trescott, whose 
genius had that evening entranced them all. 
The proceeding was a rather prononcé one, and 
one or two of the guests looked a little as- 
tonished at my lady’s eloquence. But she had 
long ceased to regard any such astonishment, 
and, indeed, perhaps delighted to provoke it. 
The queer little body took a great pride in what 
she considered anti-English demonstrations of 
this kind, although in the important matters of 
life—such, for example, as a matrimonial alliance 
for any of her relatives—she would have dis- 
played as insular a contempt for the foreigner 
as any blue-blooded Anglo-Norman of them all. 
Walter Charlewood, who was seated next to the 
deaf dowager, had the honour of repeating my 
lady’s speech to her, word for word as it was 
spoken. He was beaming with pleasure; for 





the deaf dowager was an earl’s widow, and 
Walter overheard her say to her neighbour on 
the other side—as it is possible she intended 
he should hear, for the wealth of Gandry and 
Charlewood was not unknown in that part of 
the world, and the two pale daughters had been 
out five seasons—that that young man, Skid- 
ley’s friend, was exceedingly “good style.” 
Then the mysterious packet was opened, and 
found to contain a very fine Guarnerius violin, 
which Lady Popham, with her own generous 
little hand, presented to Alfred Trescott. The 
enthusiasm was at its height, when the door was ° 
opened hastily, and my lady’s butler, a staid, re- 
sponsible man, came behind Walter Charle- 
wood’s chair, and whispered in his ear with a 
disturbed countenance. 

“Forme? Are you sure?” said Walter, 
rising and turning pale. 

¥ Guite sure, sir. Your servant sent him on 
here from the barracks.” >a 

Young Charlewood left the room, muttering 
some confused and unintelligible apology to his 
hostess, and Lady Popham turned anxiously to 
the butler, who still lingered in the room. 

“What is it, Mitchell? Anything the 
matter ?” 

“It’s a telegraphic message from England, 
my-lady. Coming so late, and all, I’m afraid 
there’s bad news.” 

The sound of a heavy fall in the entrance- 
hall outside the dining-room made every one 
start to their feet and hurry to the door. 
Colonel Rose, prompt and cool, headed the 
party, and almost before they had seen what 
was the matter, he had raised Walter Charle- 
wood in his arms, and laid him on a large settee 
that stood in the hall. 

“ He has fainted,” said Colonel Rose. “ Don’t 
crowd round him. One of you boys loosen his 
neckcloth whilst I hold up his head.” 

““Where’s my maid? Get some eau-de-Co- 
logne! . Take him into my own room. Send 
somebody for a doctor!” sereamed Lady Pop- 
om excitedly. “Can’t I do anything for 

im p22 


° Nothing at all, but be quiet. You'd better 
go back to the dining-room, and take the other 
women with you,” said Colonel Rose, uncere- 


moniously. ‘He'll be all right in a few 
minutes.” 

Lady Popham obeyed immediately. “ You’re 
quite right, Colonel,” she said, hurrying off. 
“We're doing no good here. Poor boy!” she 
added, when she and her female guests had re- 
turned to the dining-room. ‘ He has had some 
terrible shock. What can it be ?” 

“His father is dying,” said Mrs. Dawson, 
“and he is sent for to go home instantly. Here 
is the telegram.” 

Mrs. Dawson, with characteristic caution and 
coolness, had picked up the telegraphic despatch 
from the ground where Walter had let it fall 
when he swooned. The message ran thus: 

“From John Stephens, Hammerham, to 
Walter Charlewood, —th Regiment of Foot, 
Dublin. Your father not expected to recover. 
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Great trouble. Come at once.” And it was 
dated 10.50 p.m. that same evening. 

“Poor boy, poor boy! How awfully sud- 
den,” said my lady, wiping the ready tears from 
her eyes. } 

Geraldine O’Brien had sunk into a chair, and 
sat silent, covering her face with her hands. 

“Tt is a terrible shock for Malachi and 
Augusta on their wedding tour,” observed Mrs. 
Dawson, in an aggrieved voice. “I hope and 
trust Mr. Charlewood had made all the testa- 
mentary arrangements that he explained to me 
his intention of doing.” 

Presently Colonel Rose returned, and the 
other men dropped in one by one, and stood 
awkwardly at the door. 

“ He will be better directly, Lady Popham,” 
said the colonel. “Don’t alarm yourself. It’s 
lucky, as things have turned out, that I happened 
to be here, for Charlewood tells me that his 
father is dying, and he must start for home at 
onee,sand I can give him his leave without 
more soa Pil — him —_ me in my 
carriage, and see that he’s got ready to start by 
the first train. I hope he may find. things 
bettersthan he fears.” 

The colonel tgok his leave, and departed with 
| Walter® Charlewood, who sent in a message to 
~ Wady ‘Popham expressing his farewell to her, 

and excuses for not seeing her again. 

The deaf dowager made many inquiries of 
Arthur Skidley, as the latter attended her to her 
carriage. 

“This young man is not the eldest son, 
then ?” said the dowager. 

“No; but he’s his father’s favourite, and 
old Charlewood is one of those iniquitously rich 
fellows’ who'll cut up handsomely enough for 
them all.” 

“ And those sort of people can always leave 
their property as they like.” 

“ Charlewood can leave his just as he likes.” 

“Poor young man! Tel! him, Mr. Skidley, 
how distressed we were about him.” 

Alfred Trescott and Carlo Bensa walked part 
of the way towards their respective homes 
together, the former smoking a cigar, and 
carrying under one arm the Guarnerius, which 
he told Lady Popham, enthusiastically, should 
never quit his side. 

“ Deuced wet blanket that message coming 
just then, when everything was going so well, 
wasn’t it ?”” said Alfred. 

“Very wet blanket for the poor young man, 
the soldier,” returned his companion. 

“Oh yes; but of course he’d have had to 
get it, anyhow. That couldn’t be helped; 
whereas, without my having any concern in the 
matter, J came in for a share in the nuisance, 
don’t you see ?” 

“T see. Oh yes, I see.” 

“ Well, you ain’t over and above enthusias- 
tic, Bensa,” resumed Alfred, after they had 
walked some yards in silence. “ You haven’t 
said a word about the concert or about my 
playing. One would fancy you weren’t best 
pleased at my success !” 

















They had now arrived at a street lamp, the 
light from which fell full upon Alfred’s face. 
The Italian stopped short and looked at him. 

“I think you have great success,” he said. 
“Very great success. To say the truth, I was 
thinking of what you call the wet blanket. I 
am sorry. My wife’s cousin knows these 
—_ well. She will be grieved. But you 

ave great success; very great success. Good 
night. This is my way home. Oh yes, with- 
out doubt, great success.” And Carlo Bensa 
walked rapidly away. 

“ Little sneak!” sneerea Alfred, jerking away 
the end of his cigar, and stopping under the 
lamp-post to take out and light another. 
“Little sneak! He’s jealous. So my friend, 
the hodman’s father, is dropping off the hooks. 
Well, the hodman ’Il have all the bricks and 
mortar to himself now.” Suddenly a thought 
appeared to strike him, and his handsome face 
darkened into a black frown. “ Yes,” he 
muttered, “I was a fool not to think of that 
before. The chances are he won’t stick to it 
now he can do as he likes, but still —Til 
see her to-morrow. Coming with all this fuss, 
and praise, and success fresh on me—and 
Bensa, whether he likes it or not, can’t but say 
that 1 made a great hit—she’ll acknowledge, 
at all events, that I’m in earnest, and disin- 
terested, and all that.” 





BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Tue Art of book-illustration is, just now, 
o> my a curious phase. When George 
ruikshank, or Hablot Brown, two artists 
whose names are here associated solely for 
chronological reasons, had to make the illus- 
trations to a work of fiction, it would seem to 
have been their practice to select as subjects 
all the most dramatic situations, whether of 
a comic or tragic sort, which were treated of in 
the narrative. On the one hand, violent encoun- 
ters, terrible accidents, exciting adventures, 
crises through which the characters described 
in the book were compelled to pass ; on the other, 
situations characterised by their extreme ab- 
surdity, in which the persons represented were 
shown in a ridiculous fight, or exhibited under 
laughable circumstances — these were almost 
invariably the themes chosen for illustra- 
tion. Their ambition appears to have been 
to put the more mano scenes described by 
the author, before the reader’s eyes, rather than 
to display their own artistic powers. 

But this principle has got to be now re- 

rded as antiquated and obsolete. Our mo- 
a men appear to occupy themselves less 
with the thing to be done than with the manner 
of doing it. Their ambition seems to be confined 


to the desire of producing a beautiful work of 
art. The modern illustrator, when a book is put 
into bis hands, proposes to himself —judging by 
results—rather to produce a set of drawmgs 
which shall redound to his own credit, than to 
help the author whose work he illustrates, to 
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make himself understood. The consequence is, 
that he ordinarily chooses those situations which 
are the tamest and least dramatic, because they 
fetter him less, and lend themselves more a 
to his purpose of producing a complete an 
agreeable picture, than those more stirring situa- 
tions which both the author and the public would 
have liked to see illustrated. 

A large proportion of the drawings with which 
such works are embellished represent scenes 
wholly devoid of action or stir. Two or three 
people seated round a table, partaking of a 
meal; a couple of young fellows chatting over 
their wine; a lady showing a picture-book to 
her little girl; lovers in pairs, without end; 
single figures, also without end; young ladies 
alien ove-letters, or overwhelmed with some 
piece of ill news just received. 

It must be acknowledged, at starting, that 
the execution of such drawings as are here 
spoken of is, in many cases, well-nigh faultless. 

figures are-evidently drawn elaborately from 
nature. They are well placed, both as to attitude 
and as to their relative positions with regard to 
each other. Nor are the accessories neglected. 
If the scene represented take place in a room, 
the objects about the room are well copied; if 
a landscape be introduced, this also is well 
studied, and is often a pretty picture in itself. 
Yet, admitting all this, at times one gets wear 
of these well-executed nothings; these well- 
written tales without story; these harmonious 
—— destitute of tune. 

e designs of Gustave Doré exhibit qualities 
widely different from those which are chiefly 
conspicuous in the ordinary book-illustrations 
of our day. They give scope to the wildest 
flights of the imagination, and make larger 
demands on the fancy of the artist than on 
his realistic powers. It is indeed in dreaming 
of what is fanciful, rather than in represent- 
ing what is real, that Gustave Doré excels. 

ecting the illustrated edition of Don Quixote 
as the particular specimen of his powers to 
be here considered, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the marked general inferiority of 
those designs in which the artist has ale to 
represent facts, to those in which he has dealt 
with fancies. When occupied with these, he 
seems to be free and at his ease. He works 
unfettered and achieves always something, and 
occasionally a great deal; while, whenever it be- 
comes a question of realities, his numerous in- 
accuracies, and—for a Frenchman—his remark- 
able defects in drawing, are painfully con- 
spicuous. Some of these fact-illustrations are 
relieved by a touch of humour which redeems 
them a little; but many are simply bad, and 
common-place -to an extent which, considering 
the striking originality by which the more 
fanciful designs of the artist are often cha- 
racterised, is really curious. 

There are some specimens in the Don Quixote 
which are worthy of special notice. The large 
woodcut, representing the knight and squire 
riding along among the hill-tops in the early 
morning, is one of these. That most tender light 





of sunrise has been caught here with wonderful 
success ; you never doubt about it as you look. 
The idea of such freshness and coolness is con- 
veyed to your senses, and the light is at once 
so brilliant and so faint, that, although the 
shadows are as long as afternoon shadows 
are, and the sun is low behind the far-off 
mountains, yet no one could mistake this for a 
sunset scene, or suppose that the day was 
ending instead of beginning. The exhilaration 
of the time of day is, indeed, so great, that even 
Rozinante is getting over the ground at a good 
pace, while Sancho, with his face turned up to- 
wards his master, and at the same time towards 
the rising sun, listens to the glowing promises 
of the knight, with the most rapturous credulity, 
revelling mentally in the prospect of an island 
to govern, and corporeally in the warmth of the 
morning sunbeams. This picture is roughly and 
even coarsely executed ; the mechanical contri- 
vances of the engraver are everywhere con- 
spicuous; yet there is a sentiment about the 
whole which makes one ready to forgive any- 
thing, and to accept the ruled lines by which 
the mountain mists are rendered, for the opal 
tints of earliest dawn. 

Somewhat akin to this em is another 
illustrating one of those high-flown deseri 
tions of the joys of knight-errantry with’ | 
which it was the practice of Don Quixote to 
enlighten his audience whenever he could get 
one. The knight whose imaginary career 
the Don pleases himself by describing, has 
passed through a lake of boiling pitch into 
the Elysian fields, and rides by the side of 
a bubbling brook towards a castle, wherein, 
doubtless, the lady of his affections is languish- 
ing in the power of some wicked giant or 
malignant dwarf. The scenery through which 
the knight is riding is “ mystic, wonderful.” 
The flowers in the meadows stand out like 
sparks of light from the grass. The sun has 
risen, but has failed, as yet, to disperse the 
morning mists, and the leaves of the young 
trees—some in masses, some single and detached 
—just catch the golden light upon their edges, 
and sparkle in relief against distant hill-sides 
lost in mist, and crowned with the towers of 
some enchanted palace. 

To be classed with these two studies is 
another representing the Great Hunt, got up by 
the Duke and Salen, while Don Quixote is 
enjoying their doubtful hospitality. This also 
is an early morning scene, and the effect, when 
the drawing is seen from a distance, is extraor- 
dinarily true. There is still another of these 
dawn effects, in which the artist shows Don 
Quixote at the head of a little cavalcade coming 
towards us on the edge of a hill, with his train 
of followers. The knight seems to stand erect 
in his stirrups, his lance is pointed towards the 
sky, and there is a look of mounting upward 
about him which gives him so strangely aspiring 
an aspect, that he seems to be tilting against 
the very heavens. He and his retinue have as- 
cended already above the clouds in their journey 
“ towards the kingdom of Micomicon,” but there 
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are more exalted heights still above them, in the 
shape of certain snow-clothed mountain-tops 
which are altogether detached from earth by the 
low-lying mists about their bases, and which 
seem to hang aloft in the clouds, suspended in 
the firmament as by a miracle. 

Examples of more obvious and extreme 
effects which are got by the juxta-position of 
violent lights and shadows, are plentiful in this 
as in every other collection of drawings by 
M. Doré. Some are good, though it must 
be admitted that they are always more com- 
mon and less delicate than those which have 
been mentioned. In the illustration which 
shows Don Quixote holding forth to the goat- 
herds on the glories of the golden age, one 
of these violent effects is very well rendered. 
It isa night-scene, and the wild figures of the 
goatherds, grouped in a circle round the knight, 
are lighted, as are the Don and Sancho, by fire- 
light only. The glare is on the faces of the 
men, on the ‘more salient points of their 
costume, and on Don Quixote’s armour. It 
shines upon the trunks of the trees, and on 
the boughs and leaves which are near enough 
to catch its rays. The rest of the picture is 
as black as Erebus. And this is a very true 
‘effect; the blackness of landscape and sky at 
night when contrasted with a small patch of 
brilliant artificial illumination, being always a 
remarkable thing. The same contrast 1s exhibited 
in another illustration nearer the end of the 
book, which represents the Procession of the 
Chariot of Death. Here again the figures, and 
some portion of the surrounding foliage, are 
brilliantly lighted up against a distance so dark 
that no single object can be detected in it. 

But perhaps one of the best of these strong 
effects—so called in. contradistinction to the 
delicate studies of dawn and morning light de- 
scribed above—is the drawing illustrative of 
Altisidora’s Mock Serenade. This is one of 
the best illustrations in the book. The moon- 
light is ike moonlight, pale and spectral. It 
falls softly on the architectural details of the 
duke’s castle, repeating the outline of each little 
pinnacle and moulding, vaguely—as shadows do 
—and glitters sharply on the glass of the window- 
panes. The building itself seems to be a sort 
of low pavilion among trees, and on its walls the 
fantastic shadows of the great boughs and of 
the massed foliage, are thrown with such true 
effect that they seem to wave and sway from 
side to side. The figure of the sprightly Alti- 
sidora is in shadow, and is thrown out dark 
against the door of the pavilion, on which the 
moonlight falls in a blaze of silver. 

Still among the strong effects, there is, in 
this collection, a most ghastly drawing of the 
scene between Don Quixote and the duenna 
when the latter visits the knight in his bed- 
chamber, and finds him, suspicious that it is the 
love-sick Altisidora who is approaching, alert 
and vigilant, standing on his Ned, and majesti- 
cally draped in the voluminous folds of a yellow 
counterpane. The figure of the knight is preter- 
naturally tall as he stands up in ghostly drapery, 





and it is made to appear much taller by means 
of his shadow, which is thrown upward on the 
wall above his head. The only light comes from 
the dim taper carried by the duenna, and one feels 
that her exclamation of “ Bless me!—what is 
this ?” is more than justified. 

These effect-studies are good and strik- 
ing. But by far the larger portion of those 
drawings in which the production of a 
strong contrast of light and shadow has 
been aimed at, strike one as being both com- 
mon and—if the expression may be allowed 
—dodgy; the artist producing his results 
by means which are entirely conventional and 
aan page such as the introduction of 4 
masses of a dark monotonous tint, with here 
and there a few specks of light catching on the 
edges of the different objects represented in the 
design, whether figures, or architectural details, 
or masses of foliage. The mechanical nature of 
the engraving has been already alluded to, and 
this, though excusable when the effect produced 
is new and truthful, is, in other cases where 
the effect is conventional and common-place, 
exceedingly wearisome. The truth is, that 
Gustave Doré is rather too much a man of 
dodges. He has certain recipes, so to speak 
which he uses on particular occasions, an 
which, but that he is really their original 
inventor, would make one at times a little 
impatient. The use of figures in the sky, the 
clouds being twisted into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes of men and horses, and the like, is one of 
these. An allowable thing to do once, but once 
only. In one of the illustrations to Don 
Quixote, that which shows the knight watching 
his armour in the court-yard of the inn, the 
moon has been made to do comic duty, the 
shadows on its surface being distorted into the 
semblance of a human face—an ancient and 
feeble joke, and altogether unworthy to be 
used by an artist of Monsieur Doré’s preten- 
sions. The idea of turning clouds and trees 
into shapes resembling human figures, angels, 
and demons, was a good one originally, but it 
does not bear repeating. 

M. Doré is “ nothing if not” startling. When 
he chooses subjects in which strong effect is not 
admissible—plain daylight scenes, where carica- 
ture has no place, and where there is no opening 
for what is exaggerated or fantastic—heis seldom 
successful. In designs of the plainer and less 
dramatic sort—just those in which our own ar- 
tists excel—there is always strong evidence of 
impatience, of deficient study, of neglect of 
nature. His drawing, too, is defective; he is 
conventional; and the costumes in which his 
figures are dressed, are common and theatrical, 
Such a drawing as that of Dorothea bathing her 
feet in the stream, is not only bad in eve 
in which a work of pictorial art can be bad, but 
is un-original. The same may be said of: the 
study of Dorothea struggling in the arms of her 
lover; of the scene between the knight and 
the supposed Princess Micomicona; and of a 
dozen others. 

It has been remarked that M. Gustave Doré 
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shows to most advantage when he has to render 
some startling effect of nature. But the power 
of dealing with these is not his sole gift. His 
work gives evidence at times of a certain feeling 
for the humorous, all the more precious, in these 
times, because ofits rarity. The power of making 
one laugh, does not belong to many of our 
modern illustrators. The strong conviction that 
he must, above all things, be accurate—that his 
drawing must be correct, and the lines of his 
composition agreeable—seems to repress his 
sense of fun, just as it subdues his capability of 
dealing with what is dramatic and striking. 
Perhaps there is a certain incompatibility be- 
tween the humorous and the accurate. It is 
certain that in this particular department of 
wood-engraving some of the most successful 
humorists have been inaccurate in their draw- 
ing, and slight and unfinished. The draw- 
ings of Toépfier, of Thackeray, and, often, of 
Leech, may be given as instances strongly 
corroborative of this assertion. It is, perhaps, 
too much to say that a drawing must be inac- 
curate and must be slight, if it is to be funny; 
but it is certain that most of the funniest draw- 
ings with which we are acquainted are both 
slight and inaccurate. 
is is particularly the case with Doré. 
Those who come to the illustrated edition of 
Don Quixote in search of amusement, must, 
for the most part, seek among the small and 
hastily executed woodcuts which appear upon 
the printed pages, the head-pieces and _tail- 
—— rather than among the more ambitious 
-page engravi ngs. Some of these minor 
illustrations are decidedly droll. The little 
sketch, near the commencement of the book, 
of Don Quixote in his stable polishing up his 
armour, the two greyhounds, and Rozinante 
looking on solemnly, is very quaint; and a tail- 
piece, showing the knight hermetically sealed 
up in his helmet, and receiving drink through 
a reed, exhibits a kind of grave humour which 
is very Cervantesque. So is the rough draw- 
ing of Don Quixote making his first attempt 
to inoculate Sancho with a taste for knight- 
orm The scene is in the yard of San- 
cho’s house, and the knight has withdrawn 
his future squire out of Theresa’s hearing, 
in order that he may be beyond the reac 
of any of those practical suggestions which 
wives will sometimes put forward when their 
husbands are going to do something foolish 
and unprofitable. There is only a back view 
of Sancho; but it is the back of a man 
gifted with a most inexhaustible power of 
swallowing. He is drinking in his master’s 
eee. with an eagerness almost touching. 
eresa looks after the pair suspiciously. 
There is a fair allowance in this volume 
of such sketches. The drawing of Don 
Quixote and Rozinante, after the two have 
been specially maltreated, making ineffectual 
efforts to get up from the ground; and that of 
the knight left alone in the Sierra Morena, with 
the rabbits coming out of their holes to stare at 
him, and not a bit afraid; may be taken as 





specimens. Sometimes, a good idea is con- 
veyed with half a dozen strokes of the 
pencil. Sancho’s regret at leaving the good 
cheer which he had enjoyed on the occasion 
of Camacho’s wedding, is told thus, in the 
roughest way; but effectually. The artist has 
planted Sancho on the back of Dapple, riding 
away from this scene of good living and com- 
fort; but with his face to the ass’s tail. The 
notion of Sancho’s regret is conveyed unmis- 
takably. Don Quixote in a towering rage with 
Sancho, for daring to laugh at the fulling-mills ad- 
venture, the knight restraining his own laughter 
with the utmost difficulty, or the tail-piece to the 
chapter which describes the abdication of Sancho, 
and in which the ex-governor of Barataria is 
bonneted with his own crown. Sketches such 
as these show with how very little labour 
aman may give to the public the benefit of 
an idea, if only he have got one. There is, 
by-the-by, another of these tail-pieces which 
should be specially dear to all those who say, 
with Sancho, “ A blessing on the man who in- 
vented that self-same thing called sleep; it 
covers a man all over like a cloak.” This isa 
sketch which shows Sancho, Rozinante, and 
the ass, all stretched on the ground together, 
fast asleep; Sancho being propped in a most 
comfortable manner with his head against Rozi- 
nante’s body, and his legs over Dapple’s back. 
The artist enters with much zest into his 
author’s humour as displayed in the annals of 
Rozinante and Dapple. The close friendship be- 
tween the horse and the ass is insisted on very 
strongly by M. Doré, and he seems never weary 
of dwelling upon the cordiality of their alliance. 
When master and man make their night bivouae, 
or enjoy their afternoon repose under the cork- 
trees, or in the fresh water-meadows which 
Cervantes loves to describe, Rozinante and 
Dapple are never far off. Whether reposing side 
by side, or rolling ecstatically on the grass, they 
are always close together. They are powerfully 
interested, too, in each other’s adventures. When 
Sancho fetters Rozinante, to prevent his master 
from attacking the fulling-mills, the ass looks on 
with intense feeling depicted in his very expres- 
sive ears; and when Dapple is stolen and Rozi- 
nante wakes to a consciousness that his com- 


‘panion is no longer near him, his dismay is 


almost as great as that of Sancho Panza himself. 
The attachment of the two quadrupeds to their 
respective masters, too,is shown in more than one 
of these sketches; in the drawing, for instance, 
which illustrates the embarkation of Don 
Quixote and Sancho in the enchanted boat. The 
horse and the jackass are left behind, and are 
shown tuggin7 at their halters in their desire to 
follow their owners. The affection of Dapple 
for his master is dwelt upon continually by 
M. Doré. When Sancho is caught among the 
boughs of a tree, and suspended to one of them 
by the waistband of his breeches, Dapple, 
though unable to assist his unfortunate master, 
does not. desert him, but stands beneath the 


tree sniffing sympathetically at his pendent pro- 
prietor; similarly, when Sancho is tossed in the 
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blanket, the donkey brays to Don Quixote, as 
the latter looks over the wall, imploring him to 
interfere. 

It is in rough humorous sketches such as 
these, and in studies of effect, that Gustave 
Doré shows to the greatest advantage. When 
he aims at the beautiful, the symmetrical, 
or the complete, he for the most part breaks 
down ; just where our own men are most suc- 
cessful. He has his merits and defects, and 
they have theirs. To sum them up on both 
sides, it may be said that Gustave Doré gives 
us pictures about something, imperfectly exe- 
cuted: while our own book-artists of the new 
school give us well-executed pictures about 
nothing. 





MRS. M. 


Tue following is a pendent to the paper which 
recently appeared in this journal, headed “ Is it 
possible ?”’* Itis a simple narrative taken down 
in short-hand from the lips of the narrator. He is 
a man now getting on in years, who, distrustful 
of all other people’s —— verging on what 
we impertinently term the supernatural, scarcely 
even ventures to believe his own. As a state- 
ment at first hand of an appearance testified to 
by the narrator and corroborated by his wife, 
both living, it has seemed to me, while simply 


transcribing the notes, to possess an interest 


often wanting in more artistic stories of artificial | y 


manufacture. 

My wife’s sister, Mrs. M., was left a 
widow at the age of thirty-five, with two chil- 
dren, girls, of whom she was peep | fond. 
She carried on the draper’s business at Bognor, 
established by her husband. Being still a very 
handsome woman, there were several suitors for 
her hand. The only favoured one among them 
was a Mr. Barton. My wife never liked this 
Mr. Barton, and made no secret of her feelings 
to her sister, whom she frequently told that 
Barton only wanted to be master of the little 
haberdashery shop in Bognor. He was a man 
in poor circumstances, and had no other motive 
in his proposal of marriage, so my wife thought, 
than to better himself. 

On the 28rd of August, 1831, Mrs. M. 
arranged to go with Barton to a pic-nic party at 
Goodwood Park, the seat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who had kindly thrown open his grounds 
to the public for the day. My wife, a little 
annoyed at her going out with this man, told 
her she had much better remain at home to look 
after her children and attend to the business. 
Mrs. M., however, bent on going, made ar- 
rangements about leaving the shop, and got 
— to promise to see to her little girls 
while she was away. 

The party set out in a four-wheel phaeton 
with a pair of ponies driven by Mrs. M, and a 
gig for which I lent my horse. 

Now we did not expect them to come back 





* See page 614 of vol. xvii. 





till nine or ten o’clock, at any rate. I mention 
this particularly to show that there could be no 
expectation of their earlier return in the mind 
of my wife, to account for what follows. 

At six o’clock that bright summer’s evening 
my wife went out into the garden to eall the 
children. Not finding them, she went all round 
the place in her search till she came to the empty 
stable ; thinking they might have run in there 
to play, she pushed open the door ; there, stand- 
ing in the darkest corner, she saw Mrs. M. 
My wife was surprised to see her, certainly, for 
she did not expect her return so soon; but, 
oddly enough, it did not strike her as bei 
singular to see her ¢here. Vexed as she h 
felt with her all day for going, and rather glad, 
in her woman’s way, to have something entirely 
different from the genuine casus belli to hang a 
retort upon, my wife said, “ Well, Harriet, I 
should have thought another dress would have 
done quite as well for your pic-nic as that best 
black silk you have on.” My wife was the 
elder of the twain, and had always assumed a 
little of the air of eounsellor to her sister. 
Black silks were thought a great deal more of 
at that time than they are just now, and silk 
of any kind was held particularly inconsistent 
wear for Wesleyan Methodists, to which de- 
nomination we belonged. 

Receiving no answer, my wife said, “Oh! 
well, Harriet, if you can’t take a word of re- 
proof without being sulky, I’ll leave you to 
ourself,” and then came into the house to tell 
me the party had returned, and that she had 
seen her sister in the stable, not in the best of 
tempers: At the moment it did not seem ex- 
traordinary to me that my wife should have met 
her sister in the stable. 

I waited in-doors some time, expecting them 
to return my horse. Mrs. M. was my neighbour, 
and, living so close, and being always on most 
friendly terms, I wondered that none of the party 
had come in to tell us about the day’s pleasure. 
I thought I would just run in and see how they 
had got on. To my great surprise, the servant 
told me they had not returned. I began then 
to feel anxiety about the result. My wife, how- 
ever, having seen Harriet in the stable, refused 
to believe the servant’s assertion, and said there 
was no doubt of their return, but that they had 
probably left word to say they were not come 

ack, in order to offer.a plausible excuse for 
taking a further drive, and detaining my horse 
for another hour or so. 

At eleven o’clock Mr. Pinnock, my brother- 
in-law, who had been one of the party, came in, 
apparently much agitated. As soon as she saw 
him, and before he had time to speak, my «wife 
seemed to know what he had to say. 

“What is the matter?” she said. “Some- 
thing has happened to Harriet, I know!” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Pinnock. “ If you'wish to 
see her alive, you must come with me directly 
to Goodwood.” 

From what he said, it appeared that one of 
the ponies had never been properly broken in; 
that the man from whom the turn-out was 
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hired for the day had cautioned Mrs. M. 
respecting it before they started; and that he 
had lent it reluctantly, being the only pony to 
match he had in the stable at the time, and 
would not have lent it at all had he not known 
Mrs. M. to be a remarkably good whip. On 
reaching Goodwood, it seems, the gentlemen 
of the party had got out, leaving the ladies to 
take a drive round the park in the phaeton. 
One or both of the ponies must then have taken 
fright at something in the road, for Mrs. M. 

scarcely taken the reins when the ponies 
shied. Had there been plenty of room she 
would readily have mastered the difficulty, but 
it was in a narrow road where a gate obstructed 
the way. Some men rushed to open thegate; 
too late. The three other ladies jumped out at 
the beginning of the accident, but Mrs. M. still 
held on to the reins, seeking to control her 
ponies, until, finding it was impossible for the 
men to get the gate open in time, she, too, 
sprang forward ; at the same instant the ponies 
came smash on to the gate. Sle had made 
her spring too late, and fell heavily to the 
ground on her head. The heavy, old-fashioned 
comb of the period, with which her hair was 
looped up, was driven into her skull by the 
force of .the fall. The Duke of Richmond, a 
witness to the accident, ran to her assistance, 
‘lifted her ‘up, and rested her head upon his 
knees. The only words Mrs. M. had spoken 
were uttered at that time—‘Good God, my 
children!” By direction of the duke, she was 
immediately conveyed to a neighbouring inn, 
where-every assistance, medical and otherwise, 
that forethought or kindness could suggest was 
afforded her. 

At six o’clock in the evening, the time at 
which my wife had gone into the stable and 
seen what we both now knew had been her 
spirit, Mrs. M., in her sole interval of returning 
consciousness, had made a violent but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to speak. From her glance having 
Gicieod round the room, in solemn, awful 
wistfulness, it had been conjectured she wished 
to see some relative or friend not then present. 

I went to Goodwood in the gig with Mr. 
Pinnock, and arrived in time to see my sister- 
in-law die at two o’clock in the morning. Her 
only conscious moments had been those in 
which she laboured unsuccessfully to speak, 
which had occurred at six o’clock. She wore 
a black silk dress. 

When we came to dispose of her business, 
and to wind up her affairs, there was scarcely 
anything left for the two orphan girls. Mrs. 
M.’s father, however, being well to do, took 
them to bring them up. At his death, which 

soon afterwards, bis property went 
to his eldest son, who speedily dissipated the 
‘mheritance. During a space of two years the 
’ childten were taken as visitors by various rela- 
» tions in turn, and lived an unhappy life with no 
settled home. 
’ For some time I had been debating with my- 
self how to _ these children, having many 
boys and girls of my own to provide for. I had 





almost settled to take them myself, bad as 
trade was with me at the time, and bring them 
up with my own family, when one day business 
called me to Brighton. The business was so 
a that it necessitated my travelling at 
night. 


I set out from Bognor in a close-headed gig 
on a beautiful salah winter’s night, when 
the crisp frozen snow lay deep over the earth, 
and its fine glistening dust was whirled about 
in little eddies on the bleak night-wind—driven 
now and then in stinging —— against my 
tingling-cheek, warm and glowing in the sharp 
air. I had taken my great dog “ Bose” (short 
for “ Boatswain”) for company. He lay, blink- 
ing wakefully, sprawled out on the spare seat of 
the gig beneath a mass of warm rugs. 

Between Little Hampton.and Worthing is a 
lonely piece of road, long and dreary, through 
bleak and bare open country, where the snow 
lay ge es sparkling in the moonlight. It 
was so cheerless that 1 turned round to speak 
to my dog, more for the sake of hearing the 
sound of a voice than anything else. “Good 
Bose,” I said, patting him; “ there’s a good 
dog!” Then ote & I noticed he shivered, 
and slunk underneath the wraps. Then the 
horse required my attention, for he gave a start 
and was going wrong, and had nearly taken me 
into the ditch. 

Then I looked up. Walking at my horse’s 
head, dressed in a sweeping robe, so white that 
it shone dazzling against the white snow, I saw 
a lady, her back turned to me, her head bare; 
her hair dishevelled and strayed, showing sharp 
and black against her white dress. 

I was at first so much surprised at seeing a 
lady, so dressed, exposed to the open night, and 
such a night as this, that I scarcely knew what 
todo. Recovering myself, I called out to know 
if I could render assistance—if she wished to 
ride? No answer. I drove faster, the horse 
blinking, and shying, and trembling the while, 
his ears laid back in abject terror. Still the 
figure maintained its position’ close to my 
horse’s head. Then I thought that what I saw 
was no woman, but perchance a man disguised 
for the purpose of robbing me, seeking an op- 

ortunity to seize the bridle and stop the horse. 
Filled with this idea, I said, “Good Bose! hi! 
look at it, boy!” but the dog only shivered, as 
if in fright. Then we came to a place where 
four cross-roads met. 

Determined to know the worst, I pulled up 
the horse. I fetched Bose, unwilling, out by 
the ears. He was a good dog at aie from 
arat to a man, but he slunk away that night 
into the hedge, and lay there, his head between 
his paws, whining and howling. I walked 
straight up to the figure, still standing by the 
horse’s head. As I walked, the figure turned, 
and I saw Harriet’s face as plainly as I see you 
now—white and calm—placid, as idealised and 
beautified by death. I must own that, though 
not a nervous man, in that instant I felt sick 
and faint. Harriet looked me full in the face 
with a long, eager, silent look. I knew then it 
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was her spirit, and felt a strange calm come 
over me, fer I knew it was nothing to harm me. 
When I could speak, I asked what troubled her. 
She looked at me still—never changing that 
cold fixed stare. Then I felt in my mind it 
was her children, and I said : 

“ Harriet? Is it for your children you are 
troubled ? 

No answer. 

* Harriet,” I continued, “if for these you 
are troubled, be assured they shall never want 
while I have power to help them. Rest in 
peace !” : 

Still no answer. 

I put up my hand to wipe from my forehead 
the cold perspiration which had gathered there. 
When I took my hand away from shading my eyes, 
the figure was gone. I was alone on the bleak 
snow-covered ground. The breeze, that had 
been hushed before, breathed coolly and grate- 
fully on my face, and the cold stars glimmered 
— sparkled sharply in the far blue heavens. 
My dog crept up to meeand furtively licked my 
hand, as who should say, “ Good master, don’t 
be angry, I have served you in all but this.” 

I took the children and brought them up 
till they could help themselves. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES. 
MouammMep ALI, born in Roumelia in 1769, 
and raised to the pashalick of Egypt in 1805, 
having in 1811 driven the Mamelukes, who were 
in rebellion against him, into Nubia, far beyond 
the first cataract, prevailed on five thousand of 
the more peaceable of those warlike horsemen to 
come to Cairo and settle there under his protec- 
tion. On the Koran, and by the sacred heads 
of the two martyr brothers, Hassan and Hooseyn, 
the favourite saints of the ancient city, the 
great pasha had sworn to maintain Saim Bey 
and his chiefs in all the posts of honour or emo- 
lument of which they were possessed. The 
Mamelukes had wasted their strength and 
thinned their numbers by the fiery charges 
which they had hurled against the dogged bayo- 
nets of Mohammed Ali’s Turks and Albanians, 
from the Pyramids of Dagshoor to the shores 
of Nile that look on Phils, and began at last to 
weary of open conflict. 
ily Mohammed’s professed intention was to 
unite all these turbulent men under the green 
standard of the Prophet, and march against the 
Wahabees, a reforming sect of Arabs that, ever 
since 1750, had been the ~~ and vexation 
of Egypt. For two years they had stopped the 
pilgrim caravan from Damascus, and had de- 
— the pashalick of all the honour and 
enefit derivable from the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The new pasha, impatient of their in- 
solence, vowed their destruction, although he 
had hitherto been compelled to temporise with 
them. The Egyptians generally were eager for 
the war, the Arnaout soldiers clamorous, the 
Turks angrily anxious, Cairo impatient in any 





way to get rid of both Turks and Aranouts, 
whose quarrels and scuffles were the torment of 
the quieter citizens, the horror of the traders in 
the bazaars, the detestation of the cook-shop 
keepers. The dim shaded streets of the cit 
now echoed with the Albanian drum, the old 
mosques resounded with the clash of the war- 
cymbals. The great square of the Uzbeekeyh 
was crowded with troops ; droves of camels were 
picketed in the plain below the cliff of the 
citadel and in the desert towards Suez. The 
half-naked dervishes shook their bamboo staffs, 
and howled their exhortations in all parts of 
the city to all true Moslems to march to the 
redemption of Mecca. 

The leader of the expedition was not to be Ibra- 
him, the stepson of Mohammed Ali, who had 
just driven the Mamelukes into Nubia, but the 
pasha’s favourite son, Tossoon Pasha, a chival- 
rous, clever lad, only seventeen, who was the 
idol of the wild soldiery. Tossoon, scarcely yet 
strong enough to bear a coat of mail under a * 
desert sun, had been made governor of the 
citadel in 1805, a pasha of two tails in 1809, 
and, latterly, general-in-chief of the Mecca ex- 

edition. Finati, an Italian, who served in the 

ahabee campaign, and has left an account of 
it on record, gives a glowing report of the youn 
ha, as kind, generous, affable, merciful, an 
umane. While the bayonets are mustering at 
Heliopolis, and the camels, clustered with Alba- 
nians, are plodding from all parts of the country 
towards the city of white tents, newly.sprung 
up under the palm-groves round Cairo, we must 
peas a back-page or two of Mohammed Ali’s 
istory, without which the relationships of 
this large-minded and subtle man cannot be 
clearly understood. 

The man who with a strong hand had 
wrested the Nile and its borders from the 
hands of the beys, was a native of Cavalea, 
a small town of Roumelia, a district of Albania, 
the Epirus of the Greeks, and the birth- 
lace of Pyrrhus. Losing his father in early 
fe, he was adopted by the governor of 
Cavalea, who protected him, and trained him to 
arms. His sagacity, vigilance, and daring soon 
led to his being appointed, in a subordinate 
way, as a collector of taxes—no sinecure in a 
mountainous country, covered with woods of 
cedar, oak, and chesnut, good for ambuscades, 
and where every peasant is a hunter, a warrior, 
and a hater of taxes. The young soldier had 
no scruples. He had to collect the taxes, and 
he did it quietly if he could; if not, roughly. 

As it is not uncommon among the Turks to 
unite the duties of a soldier with the pursuits 
of a merchant, Mohammed became a dealer in 
tobacco—a business which he appears to have 
followed with considerable success, till the in- 
vasion of Egypt by the French called him to 
fulfil a higher destiny. The contingent of three 
hundred men raised by the township of Cavalea 
was placed under his command. Ali was 
now decorated with the higher title of Bim 
Bashi, and recognised as a captain of regular 
troops. 
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His conduct under the standard soon at- 
tracted the attention of Kussouf, the governor 
of Cairo, who appointed the young Epirote to 
the command of a division of the army, under 
Youssof Bey. The pay of the Albanian troops 
Was in arrears, which caused their disaffec- 
tion, and Mohammed refused obedience to 
the governor unless this wrong was redressed. 
The governor sent orders that he should ap- 
pear Pefore him that night; but Ali, not un- 
acquainted with the object and usual termina- 
tion of such private interviews, returned for 
answer that he would show himself only in 
broad daylight, and in the midst of his 
soldiers. Perceiving the danger with which he 
was threatened, Kussouf then admitted into 
Cairo the Albanian guards under Taher Pasha, 
hoping that the intrigues of the one chief would 
counteract those of the other. But im this 
expectation he was grievously disappointed ; 
for the mountaineers, in whatever points they 
might differ, now became unanimous in the 
one point of demanding their pay, and in all 
the measures which were suggested for com- 
pelling Kussouf to advance it. They attacked 
the palace, reduced the citadel, drove Kussouf 
and his household from the city, and finally 
the vice-regal power was deposited in the hands 
of the Pasha Taher. 

The tyrannical measures of this new ruler, 
however, brought his reign to a close at the 
end of twenty-two days, and the actual govern- 
ment of the country reverted to the hands 
of the Mamelukes, under the aged Ibrahim, 
Osmann, Bardissy, and Mohammed Ali. The 
Porte, indeed, sent a pasha of high rank to 
assume the direction of affairs at Cairo; but 
the beys having once more the upper hand, 
seized the viceroy soon after landing, and put 
him to death. The undisputed ascendancy of 
the Mamelukes might, in the end, have proved 
fatal to Mohammed Ali; who did not belong to 
that body. For this reason he contrived to 
embroil dissy, who has been called the 
—— of the beys, with some of his associates, 

ally, attacking him with his own hand, 


and 

drove him from the capital, and reinstated the 

exiled pasha, whom he intended to use merely 

as a tool for his own purposes. The Grand 

Signior, as his ambitious views, issued 
in t 


orders, in the year 1804, that the Albanians 
should retire into their own country, intending, 
it may be presumed, to garrison the Egyptian 
fortresses with troops less disposed to insubor- 
dination. Mohammed, however, was proclaimed 
basha by the shouting soldiers. The Porte was 
weak in Egypt; the Mamelukes had the power 
of the old pretorian guards—they could raise, 
and they could depose. It was “a far cry” to 
Constantinople. A strong hand had seized the 
sceptre at last, and turned it into a battle- 
mace to brain his opponents. Goldsmith once 
said that Burke winded into an argument like 
aserpeut: like that subtle reptile, Mohammed 
had twisted towards the throne, alternately 
crouching and threatening. It was his at last— 
all that fair land; the vast river reaching from 





far in Africa to the Mediterranean ¢ its rocks, 
its deserts, its towns, its broad green acres of 
millet and sugar-cane, its pyramids and temples. 

Kourschid Pasha was endeavouring to rouse 
the Mamelukes inst his rival, when the 
capitan pasha suddenly arrived at Alexandria, 
and sent Kourschid orders to instantly give up 
the citadel to Mohammed and return himself to 
head-quarters. The Mamelukes were, however, 
determined to strike another blow at the Alba- 
nian. The new pasha wished nothing better. 
He turned the city into one vast pitfall, and 
lay crouching behind the rock-walls of the 
citadel. Every flat roof, every fountain-court, 
was an ambuscade. Mohammed suggested to the 
sheiks, on whom he had the greatest reliance, 
to encourage the beys in their meditated assault, 
and even to promise them assistanee should 
they resolve to enter the city. The Mamelukes, 
reposing implicit faith in their pretended friends, 
seized the first opportunity of bursting in at 
one of the gates which had been opened for the 
purpose of admitting some countrymen with 
their camels. Dividing their number into two 

arties, they advanced along the streets sound- 
ing their martial instruments, and anticipating 
a complete triumph. But they soon discovere 
their mistake; for, being attacked by the inha- 
bitants on all sides, driven from post to post, 
and slaughtered without mercy, they sustained 
so severe a loss as from that moment to cease 
to be formidable. At the mosque gates, at the 
fountain foot, in the bazaars, in the squares, 
everywhere the Mamelukes were struck down, 
shot, or had the life cut or beaten out of them. 
All the prisoners were massacred, and eighty- 
three shaven heads sent to festoon the gory 
walls of the imperial seraglio on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. 

The Turks now began again their usual mean 
and cowardly policy. They had used Mohammed 
against the Mamelukes, now they would sup- 
port the beys against Mohammed. ‘They sent a 
capitan pasha to Alexandria with instructions 
to assist Elfy, well known by his residence in 
England, in his endeavours to assume the vice- 
regal mantle, and thereby to depress the rising 
power of Mohammed. This envoy, upon his 
arrival, sent a capidji bashi to Cairo, summon- 
ing Ali to appear immediately at that port, 
where his master was ready to bestow upon 
him the government of Salonica. 

The old bird was not caught with chaff. He 
was not to be lured by the shaking of a coloured 
ribbon. Mohammed knew that behind the firman 
for the pashalick of Salonica a bowstring was 
twisted. He told his friends he should be a 
fool and coward indeed, after winning the pasha’s 
turban with only five hundred men, to surrender 
now, when he had fifteen hundred resolute men 
by his side. 

Cairo is to be publicly sold !” he exclaimed. 
“ Whoever will give most blows of the sabre 
will win it and remain its master.” 

His demeanour towards the pasha was, at the 
same time, submissive and dutiful ; he artfully 
regretted that the mutinous state of the army 
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would not permit him to obey the summons of 
his highness, and to have the ineffable pleasure 
of showing how ready he was on all occasions 
to bow the knee (slave that he was) before a 
representative of his imperial lord. At this 
very moment he was plotting with the beys, 
and sending large sums of money to Constanti- 
nople, to secure friends on both sides of the 
Mediterranean. At length the sultan, finding 
that Ali could not be deposed, and perceiving 
himself on the eve of a war with Russia, for- 
warded secret orders to the capitan to make 
the best terms he could with the usurper, and 
to leave him in possession of the viceroyalty. 
A short time after this occurrence the regular 
diploma confirming him in his office was trans- 
mitted by the Porte. 

Mohammed accepted with profound gratitude 
the power so generously confided to him. He 
did not care to see that the Porte had only 
given what they could not refuse. The two 
great enemies of the new viceroy—Elfy Bey and 
Bardissy—conveniently dying about this time, 
Mohammed became at last the master of Egypt. 
Thinking nought done “ while aught remained 
to do,” he was about to march into Upper 
Egypt and annihilate the residue of the Mame- 
lukes, when news reached him that war had 
broken out between Great Britain and the 
Ottoman empire. 

The Mamelukes, too, have a history worth 
repeating. They almost exactly resembled the 
sultan’s Janissaries, three thousand of whom 
were killed in 1826, during the revolt at Con- 
stantinople, which ended in their suppression. 
The latter were also released slaves or prisoners 
of war from Albania and the Danubian pro- 
vinees, Circassia and Georgia. The sheik’s 
horse-tail standard was to the Mamelukes what 
the sacred regimental soup-kettle was to the 
Janissaries. Both were held together by the 
freemasonry of regimental tradition and the 
common desire of oppression and plunder. 
Both grew in power till they became dan- 
gerous to the sultan. Egypt, after the Arab 
caliphs passed away, fell into the power of the 
Turks, and under their rule the Mamelukes 
first became known. By degrees their fourteen 
beys ruled the fourteen provinces of Egypt, the 
military republic being presided over in divan 
by a shaick-el-belled, or chief*of the country. 
Sultan Selim subdued them for a time, but the 
beys soon regained their power, and turned the 
viceroys into mere puppets of their own. 

For years Egypt was torn asunder by the 
factions of these ambitious chieftains, alter- 
nately victorious, deposed, and slain. No village 
was safe from these marauders. The peasants, 
finding industry wasted, no opportunity left 
for honest gain, and no security for property, 
became robbers and murderers, idle, Soosten: 
lying, and dissolute. Wherever these savage 
horsemen fought, wherever their sabres flashed 
or their horses were spurred, the poor man’s 
plot of millet was sure to be first trampled down 
and burned. Greedy as crocodiles and rapa- 
cious as vultures, these men were the last and 





worst of the plagues of Egypt. Now comes the 
gist of the old story we are now telling. 

At the end of Feb , 1811, Mohammed Ali 
invited Saim Bey, the chief of the Mamelukes, 
then in Cairo, to an audience to discuss the 
approaching campaign against the Wahabees. 
The pasha wished to have his new friends under 
his standard, and to share with them the honour 
and plunder of the holy war. He was frank 
and familiar with the bey, told him his own 
views, and invited him to disclose his. Saim 
was a man of craft and penetration, but he 
yielded to this frankness and laid open his 
heart. He discussed the transport oft treops 
past the dangerous coasts of the Red Sea, 
ae how to seize the defile of Jedeed 

ogaz, and arranged how to drive the Wahabees 
from their hill-breastworks at Cara Lembi. The 
bey was flattered ; his pride thawed ; he forgot 
his hatred for the usurper, the slayer of hi 
comrades and his kinsmen. He began to boast 
of the number of saddles he could fill, of the 
sabres at his disposal, of the bim-bashis under 
his influence. He spoke im a high and confi- 
dent tone, with an mflation not umoticed by 
those keen stealthy eyes sometimes, but seldom, 
turned full upon him. He spoke of the union 
and attachment of his Aranouts and Circassian 
horsemen with an unction and evident. belief not 
unnoticed and not forgotten by Mohammed. The 
interview concluded by Mohammed, with 
courteous nods of his turban of green banded 
with gold tissue, inviting the Mameluke chief 
and all his adherents capable of bearing arms 
to the citadel on the following Friday, to make 
final arrangements for the part the Mamelukes 
were to take in the ensuing campaign against 
the Arab schismaties. On his return from this 
gracious audience, Saim communicated the 
news to his chieftains, and showed with what 
art he had concealed their plots, and how com. 
pletely the crafty Albanian usurper had fallen 
ito their snare. 

One old greybeard alone was restless and 
dissatisfied. Old men, it was thought, often 
mistake their present suspicions for their past 
wisdom. He cried out at once: 

“ We are betrayed !” 

But the rest laughed at him. Saim bent 
his brows, and said : 

“So much the worse if it be so; if there be 
danger, we shall not want courage to meet it.” 

Saim then called together his captains, lieu- 
tenants, sergeants, and standard-bearers, and 
ordered them to accom him to the lion’s 
den, up on the citadel, in the forenoon of the 
next Friday. 

In the mean time, all Cairo was like a hive at 
swarming-time. The seller of limes stayed his 
quaint ery of “God make them easy to sell !” to 
chat to the erier of “ Odours of Paradise flowers 
of the Henna.” The man with the black 
swollen goat’s-skin of water on his back dis- 
coursed on all the unwonted bustle with 
the seller of sherbet; the itinerant pipe- 
cleaner with the dancing dervish; the red- 
eyed lupin-vendor with the blind beggar at the 
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fountain corner ; the old men who watch the 
slippers at the doors of the mosque with the 
camel-drivers from Samanoud ; the sycamore-fig 
man wrangled over it with the donkey-boys ; the 
Mowe ame cross-legged on the open counter 
of his store, argued it with the opium and per- 
fume-seller opposite, who had just risen from his 
evening prayer; even the caller to prayer, just 
descended, at sunset, from his balcony high up 
in the minaret, stopped the rose-seller who was 
passing in the midst of his cry, ‘The rose was 
a thorn—from the sweat of the Prophet it 
blossomed,” to talk over the news of the great 
Friday’s levee in the citadel. 

Everywhere, from Shoobra to Boolak, from 

the fresh green fields under the shadow of the 

yramids to the great sacred sycamore-tree at 
Helio olis, the was about the Mamelukes 
and the Wahabees. Even the naked shadoof- 
workers lifting the yellow Nile water in their 
ereaking wheels strung with red pitchers were 
talking politics, and praising either Mohammed 
or Saim Bey. There was, indeed, no dim, damp, 
narrow, winding defile of a lane where people 
were not thinking or talking of the Friday; no 
latticed window with a water-jug to cool in it 
where women of the harem were not prattling 
about the march of the Mamelukes. 

Before dawn on the eventful Friday the 
drums were rolling and beating all through the 
city, in the green Uzbeekeyh, and on through 
the bazaars, summoning the pasha’s troops to a 
grand parade. The notice was sudden, and 
there was a rumour among the soldiers that 
Tossoon Pasha was that day to be invested 
with the pelisse of commander-in-chief. There 
was therefore a great seizing of muskets and 
cartouch-boxes, a great belting on of swords, 
and adjustment of scarfs and sashes. The 
companies hurried from their quarters to form 
in the squares and open places, and were in- 
stantly marched off to the citadel and placed 
with extreme care in their respective stations. 
The bim-bashis went down the ranks, and strictly 
charged each man not to quit his post, on any 
pretext, not even for a moment. Their muskets 
were examined, and then carefully loaded. 

The Mameluke procession of four hundred 
and seventy horsemen soon came winding across 
the millet-fields and lupin-grounds between the 
pyramids and the Nile—along the raised earthen 
causeways between the corn-fields and the 
clover-fields. Their banners of yellow and crim- 
son fluttered brightly in the morning air. The 
sun shone on the gold tissue that banded their 
turbans, on their striped white silk robes,.on the 

Iden flowers that studded their uniforms and 

alf covered their close-linked coats of mail. 
The sunbeams of March, in Egypt clear and 
burning, glittered on the embossed gold and 
silver of their pistol-butts, the handles of their 
handgars, the hilts of their Damascus yata- 

hans. Their saddle-clothes were stiff with 

ce; their cartouch-boxes and huge stirrups 
—even the bindings of their high saddles— 
were gilt. A tulip-bed in a breeze, a summer 
wind ruffling half a mile of poppies, present not 





a more gorgeous sight. Young striplings, beau- 
tiful as women, were there, proud of youth and 
courage as yet untried, reining in their white 
Arab stallions side by side with brown, scarred, 
bearded veterans who had dashed their horses on 
the bayonets cf Napoleon’s old fire-eating grena- 
diers, and who rode grimly on, careless whether 
it was a levee or a battle, so they got their 
chibouk and opium at night, and their crust 
and kibab at the regular hour. So they rode 
on after the drums and banners, those four 
hundred and seventy light-hearted, reckless 
horsemen. A thunder-cloud hung over their 
heads. On the face of one of them only un- 
heeded fell a slant sunbeam, and that sunbeam 
was an unheeded omen. 

With a fanfare of trumpets and a roll of kettle- 
drums the Mamelukes’ officers entered the 
ancient city, and wound through its devious 
defiles, under the high awnings, past the foun- 
tains of the mosques, up, up towards the citadel. 
They were led by - ote of their generals, 
among whom Saim Bey was specially con- 
spicuous. At the gate they were received by 
the Turkish and Nubian infantry with military 
honours. They passed the gate, passed on 
to the palace on the higher ground, between the 
fortress walls studded with cannon. The 
citadel dates back to the days of Saladin, even 
to those of Amrou. There was a fortress there in 
the times of the Pharaohs. It is, like other 
fortresses, a series of covered ways between 
bastion and bastion, alternating with open 
parade-grounds. The four hundred and seventy 
men threw themselves from their horses at the 
~% that led up to Joseph’s granite-columned 
hall, shook the dust from their glittering robes, 
adjusted their swords, pistols, and poniards with 
warlike confidence, a entered. 

The three chiefs were instantly summoned 
into the Hall of Audience, where Mohammed 
Ali sat with his favourite Albanian adviser, Has- 
san Pasha, “ a close contriver of all harms.”’ The 
pasha was, as usual, bland, grave, open-hearted, 
clear-eyed, and serene of countenance. He 
seemed even to dwell upon his guest’s words with 
an anxious curiosity at once unusual and flatter- 
ing. They talked of the Wahabees and the blows 
that should be struck at them. Many compli- 
— ae — igen Renee 

resently the pasha, growing graver, clappe 
his tot gee gmk cage A with a 
ing coffee-pots, gold trays, and little cups set 
in gilt frames in the Turkish manner. Still 
they chatted. Then more slaves in flowing 
white entered with the long cherry stems and 
the broad red clay bowls filled with that golden- 
threaded tobacco of which the pasha himself was 
so good a judge; for had he not once to buy and 
sell it? They bring red-hot charcoal in silver 
censers, and throwing themselves at the feet of 
the Mameluke chiefs, swing round the pipe-stems 
and present the amber mouthpieces to the 
honoured os Just then, however, the pasha 
rose from his divan, stroked his perfumed beard 
with his white jewelled hand, thrust his feet 
into his red slippers, and withdrew, as if to 
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leave his guests for the present more at their 


ease. 

But his face blackened as he entered the near 
ante-chamber, where the armed captain of the 

ard eagerly waited his orders. The pasha’s 
a were feverishly clutching his sword-handie, 
his eyes dilating, his mustachios alive to the very 
tips, like a tiger’s tail before it springs. These 
false Mamelukes, he said, have been plotting to 
seize the citadel, and overturn his power, the mo- 
ment the army leaves the city. It had even been 
proposed in the Mameluke camp to seize the 
pasha himself on his way to Suez. Name of 
the Prophet! was this to be endured longer. 
On their heads be it. Thére is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet. The captain of 
the guard was instanth to close and bar the 
gates of the citadel. The moment Saim Pasha 
and the two generals took horse, the troops 
were to fire on them and upon every Mameluke 
within reach. The soldiers in the town were to 
destroy all fugitives, while the Albanians on 
the plain below the citadel exterminated the 
residue. The fiery cross was also to be at 
once sent round to all the provincial governors, 
so that not one Mameluke should be left. 

The three Mameluke chiefs waiting and wait- 
ing, finding the pasha did not return, and 
being, moreover, informed that he had retired 
to his harem (which was an end to all further 
questions, that being inviolate), began either to 
be distrustful or else to think it due eti- 

uette to leave. Scarcely had they thrown 
themselves into their saddles than a rain of fire 
broke upon them from behind the ramparts. 
The bullets tore through their ranks from every 
side; all was confusion, dismay, and horror. 
Tossing up their arms and firing vainly at the 
walls, they were mowed down by hundreds. In 
vain the maddened men spurred up every pas- 
sage only to find fresh death bursting on them. 
Saim Pasha, some said, was taken and led be- 
fore the pasha, who upbraided him with his 
treachery, and with the murder of his adopted 
father, Eh Bey. He was then haled out, and 
his head strack off. Finati, however, who was 

resent, says that Saim gained his saddle and 
Trashed down, sword in hand, to the outer gate 
of the citadel. It was closed inexorably, like 
the rest, and he fell before it pierced with innu- 
merable bullets. Some of the Mamelukes, in- 
deed, succeeded in taking refuge in the pasha’s 
harem, and in the house of Toussoon; but they 
were all dragged forth, conducted before the 
Kiaya Bey, and beheaded on the spot. The 
lifeless body of the brave Saim was exposed 
to every infamy. A rope was passed round the 
ueck, and the bloody carcase dragged through 
the various parts of the city. Mengin, who was 
in Cairo at the time, assures his readers that 
the streets, during two whole days, bore the 
appearance of a place taken by assault. Every 
kind and degree of violence was committed 
under pretence of searching for the devoted 
Mamelukes; and it was not until five hundred 
houses had been sacked, much valuable property 
destroyed, and many lives lost, that Ali and his 





son rode out of the citadel to repress the 
popular fury. Mohammed noted among the 
slain four hundred and seventy mounted | # 
lukes, besides their attendants, who usually 
served on foot. The number of victims in the 
end did not fall short of a thousand. The 
heads of the principal officers were embalmed 
and sent as an acceptable present to the sultan. 
Many victims, whose equestrian skill was now 
of no avail, and who were crowded together 
and encumbered with their dress of ceremony, 
avoided present death by surrendering them- 
selves. Ihe wicket of the citadel gate was 
then opened, and they were dragged out one by 
one to the court of the citadel, <a they were 
first stripped and then beheaded, receiving their 
fate, it is said, with undaunted resolution, and 
only indignant that they were deprived of the 
opportunity of exercising their valour against 
their executioners. Pent in like sheep in a 
slaughter-house, these brave men were struck 
dead one after the other. A few boys alone 
were saved, because they were young and 
beautiful. 

One Mameluke chief alone escaped, and he 
only by some providence so near a miracle that 
it will never be forgotten as long as the Nile 
flows through Egypt. This chief, Amim Bey, 
a brother of the assassinated Elfy, had arrived 
late for the popes, Saim had already 
passed through the citadel gate; he therefore 
took a lower place in the ranks, and probably 
was to have taken the same place on the return. 
Hearing the gates shut suddenly, and seeing 
the firing begin, he instantly knew the treachery 
that was at work, and spurred his horse up a 
narrow turn to a lofty terrace close to where. 
the great mosque of Mohammed Ali now stands, 
and a little to the north of the Roomaylee Gate. 
The fire might be slacker there, or Amim might 
have ridden into a corner, he knew not where. 
There was a gap in the old wall: all the re- 
pairs having been given to the bastions and cur- 
tains facing the town. The precipice ran forty 
feet down to the sandy pinin below. On 
one side rose the minarets of Cairo and the 
domes of countless mosques, in the distance 
spread the valley of the Nile and the cones 
of the great pyramids. One last look, then 
Amim spurred his noble horse madly at the gap, 
and sprang out into the air as from a four- 

air of stairs’ window. It was like leaping 
rom a shot-tower or from a cloud. ere 
is a Providence for the brave. Some genii 
or peris wafted him through the air. He 
floated down as if on the enchanted wooden 
horse of the Arabian story. In plain words, 
the long drift of rubbish from the ruined wall 
broke his fall. He lifted himself, half stunned, 
from his r dead horse, and found himself 
whole and sound under the precipice from 
which he had leaped. An Arab (some say 
Albanian officers) had, luckily for him, pitched 
his black tent and picketed his horses close 
to where he fell. Instantly Amim entered 
and threw himself on the rites of Arab hospi- 
tality. It was granted. The Arab protected 
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him, and kept him concealed till the soldiers 
lad wreaked their fary. When rumours of 
Amim’s escape reached Mohammed, the Arab 

nerously gave the fugitive a horse and sped 
om to Syria. Finati afterwards saw him at the 
palace of Suleyman Pasha at Acre. 

The search for the Mamelukes was very hot 
and greedy im Cairo, a Mameluke’s head being 
now worth considerably more than a melon. The 
whole city was full of lamentations. The car- 

and disorder was taken advantage of by 
salioe and plunder. Many innocent persons 
were killed by mistake or in the hurry of the 
slaughter. A few of the Mamelukes still lay 
concealed or barricadoed in their own houses, 
or in the houses of the braver and more faith- 
ful of their friends and dependents. In some 
instances, where a desperate resistance was 
feared, their houses were burnt down with all 
the inmates and treasures. Five hundred houses 
were either sacked or destroyed. In many cases 
the soldiers risked their lives in regular siege 
rather than lose their plunder. ‘Lhe rapine 
lasted six days. 

The order given at the same time for the 
slaughter of all the remaining Mamelukes in 
Egypt, within the course of a month, brought 
in seven or eight hundred more heads from the 
towns and villages up the Nile. These heads 
were daily exposed at Cairo, before the gates of 
the citadel. It was a more arduous task to effect 
the destruction of those Mamelukes who, to 
the number of eight or nine hundred sabres, 
besides negroes and Arabs, were still encamped 
in Upper Egypt under the command of Ibrahim 
Bey. A large body of troops was sent against 
them, who are said to have eventually surprised 
and slaughtered them. 

So little compunction did the pasha feel when 
reflecting on the occurrence, that, on being in- 
formed that he was reproached by all French 
travellers in their narratives for this inhuman 
massacre, he replied that he would have a 
picture of it painted, together with one of the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and leave to 
posterity what judgment it might pass on the 
two events. 

It is probable that Mohammed slew only that 
he should not be slain. The following is the 
version of the story given by his friends: 
Jussouf, Pasha of Damascus, having been 
unsuccessful in his attempts to repel the at- 
tacks of that formidable sect of Arabs, the 
Wahabees, a commission was given to Suliman, 
Pasha of Acre, to send his head to Constanti- 
nople; but Jussouf escaped his fate by a timely 
flight to Egypt, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived and protected by Mohammed Ali. Suli- 
man afterwards, succeeding no better against 
the Wahabees, fell into disgrace with the Porte, 
which ordered the Viceroy of Egypt to under- 
take the recovery of Mecca and Medina from 


those sectaries, and promised him the govern- 
ments of Damascus and Acre as a reward. The 
Pasha of Acre was, on these accounts, ex- 
tremely indignant with Mohammed Ali, and 
eagerly listened to a proposal made to him by 








the Mamelukes, of joining forces and fallin 
upon the viceroy after his army should be di- 
minished by the departure of the troops destined 
for Arabia. This treachery was, however, dis- 
covered to Mohammed Ali by a person in the 
confidence of Saim Bey, who had been bribed 
to disclose his master’s secrets; and Mohammed 
resolutely resolved to oppose it by an anticipated 
treachery. 
So fell the Mameluke power in Egypt; and, 
though we may condemn the treachery which 
led to their massacre, we cannot lament the 
fact. If Mohammed Ali could have driven them 
to open battle, he did not want courage to have 
met them face to face. They had been the cruel 
ee of Egypt for generations. They had 
well earned their punishment. If men and wo- 
men were merely animals, there would be no go- 
vernment preferable to an enlightened despotism. 
Such was the despotism of Mohammed Ali; but 
the despotism of the Mamelukes had been selfish, 
savage, and merciless. They had fought over 
Egypt as wolves fight over acarcase. Under Mo- 
hammed’s care the mummy nation, so long bound 
hand and foot, came to life. Some day it may 
gather strength and grope its way from the 
grave-cavern of slavery upwards toward the 
light and sunshine of freedom. To Egypt and 
to all nations God send that day, and speedily. 





A GOOD THING. 

I am ashamed to confess that I have been a 
thief. It is humiliating to reflect that, at an 
earlier period of my career, I should at any time 
have so far forgotten myself as to have been 
guilty of the vulgar offence of petty larceny 
from the person. It is sad to remember, more- 
over, that, this being my third mistake of that 
nature, 1 was condemned for it to five years’ 
penal servitude. Doubly humiliating it was 
when, after having been liberated on a ticket-of- 
leave for good conduct, I discovered how many 
professions were open to me of a far more lucra- 
tive character than my former calling, and alto- 
gether beyond the.reach of the law. 

It occurred to me that, with a small capital, 
say fifteen pounds, I might be able in a short 
time to realise almost an independence for one 
in my position, by very simple means, and quite 
honestly—that is to say, when viewed in con- 
nexion with some successful business operations 
in the highest walks of commerce which have 
come within my notice. 

Accordingly, on my release, I went to an 
acquaintance of mine, a pawnbroker with whom 
I had formerly done business in another way, 
and stated my intention of turning over a new 
leaf. I hinted it was possible he might have in 
his possession a number of valuable articles, such 
as watches, rings, and so forth, which, for certain 
reasons, it would be inadvisable to offer for sale; 
but fcr which he might, nevertheless, be glad 
tofindamarket. Singularly enough, hehad. I 
proffered my services to assist in disposing of 
these articles, for the very reasonable commis- 
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sion of five per cent. My overtures being ac- 
cepted, I requested my friend to make me out 
pawn-tickets for all the trinkets, priced at their 
‘ull value, thirty pounds. Having done so, he 
then entrusted the tickets to my charge, and 
handed me in advance the commission of thirty 
shillings. 

With a portion of this money I paid for the 
following advertisement in a daily paper : 


£] 5 WANTED for ten days by a professional 

gentleman. Eight pounds will be paid for the 
accommodation, and property deposited worth double 
the amount. Address, &c. 


From about twenty replies I selected one 
with a country post-mark, and in female hand- 
writing. After some correspondence with this 
lady—a lodging-house keeper in a sea-side town 
—she was prevailed upon to advance the money 
on my terms, which were, Item, my acceptance 
at ten days for twenty-three pounds. Item, the 
deposit of the pawn-tickets for thirty pounds’ 
worth of valuable jewellery. 

When the acceptance became due, I was un- 
avoidably called out of town on important busi- 
ness, and did not return for some days; in fact, 
not until the estimable matron, finding the 
acceptance dishonoured, had endeavoured to 
recover her money by redeeming some of the 
pledges. She had taken out goods to the 
amount of ten pounds, but considering they 
were not worth the money, refused to redeem 
any more. ‘lhe pawnbroker, however, knew as 
well as I did that the tickets, being actually in 
circulation, would be sure to come back again 
some day, and to result in his getting rid of the 
property at a very good profit. This in course 
of time actually occurred, for the worthy lady on 
discovering that the goods were pledged for more 
than they were worth, was quite sharp enough 
to dispose of the tickets one by one, for a small 
premium, among her continually changing con- 
stituency of lodgers ;. by this means she partially 
recuperated the amount she had lost, and carried 
out my truly fraternal principle of sharing our 
losses as well as our joys and sorrows among our 
brethren in the world. Agonising reflection to 
a well balanced mind like mine, it cost her four 
pounds fifteen. 7 would have made money by it ! 

During the hours of my retirement from the 
busy seenes of life (at the expense of my coun- 
try), I had possessed ample opportunities for 
reflecting on the inestimable blessings of a free 
press to an enlightened community. I now 
pesoneies to embody the result of those reflec- 

ions. 

I first of all made friends, at some trouble 
and not a little expense for liquor, with a porter 
in the employ of Messrs. Danton and Birch, 
the celebrated auctioneers in Moon-street, City, 
and ig mes | succeeded in prevailing on that 
porter, for a handsome consideration, to take 
charge of some letters that would be addressed 
to me, but to “his care,” at his masters’ offices. 
I impressed upon his mind the necessity of 
watchfulness, lest any of these letters should 
miscarry into his employers’ hands. 

Having thus secured one of the most respect- 








able addresses in London, I next purchased ten 
pounds’ worth of postage stamps, and then sent 
the subjoined advertisement to three daily news- 
papers, directing it to be inserted every other 
day : three insertions in each paper only : 
(‘THE advertiser, being in the enjoyment of 

A GOOD THING, is willing to impart it to 
a select number of subscribers. This is bona fide. 
Send thirteen postage stamps and a directed en- 
velope to “ M.,” Esq., care of “H. W.,” at Messrs. 
Danton and Birch, Moon-street, City. 


This sort of advertisement being rather a 
stale artifice in itself, I depended for its suc- 
cess, first, on the caimpeistalis respectability 
of the address, and, next, on the manner in 
which I intended to work it. 

At the end of a week, my nine advertise- 
ments had brought me one hundred and 
eighty-four replies. Each reply contained the 
addressed envelope and thirteen postage stamps. 
If you think I stole the postage stamps and 
bolted, you wrong me—you entirely mis- 
take the chastening influence of meditation and 
retirement on a just and sensitive mind. What 
I did was this:—In each of the directed en- 
velopes, I folded up the thirteen stamps I had 
received, together with thirteen more, in & neat 

iece of paper containing only these words and 


gures : 
See Genesis xlii. 35. 


Imagine the surprise and curiosity of my one 
hundred and eighty-four clients, when, on open- 
ing the letter, each found twenty-six a ig re- 
turned for the thirteen he had forwarded, and 
had turned up the quotation, “And it came to 
pass as they emptied their sacks, behold every 
man’s bundle of money was in his sack.” 

I stopped my advertisements for a week. 
Still a few straggling applications dropped in, 
making the total number of replies two - 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

Now, I knew very well that out of my two 
hundred and twenty-seven constituents, each of 
whom had received a present of thirteen post- 
age stamps, there would hardly be one who 
would not apply to me again. In a general 
way, if a fish take your bait and be not 
hooked, he will come back to you. Most of 
my fish would reason thus: “I cannot lose any- 
thing, for, being thirteen postage stamps in 
pocket, I risk nothing by a second venture.” 
But I depended most of all on securing in each 
of my clients the very best advertising medium 
I could desire ; for 1 notice that whereas people 
who get stupidly swindled, are apt to hold their 
tongues about it, persons successful in matters 
of doubtful issue are invariably anxious to in- 
form their friends how very shrewd they have 
been. Ina week I resumed my advertisements; 
three more insertions. 

I had not miscalculated the result. No fewer 
than one hundred and ninety-four applications 
came from “ original shareholders.” At the end 
of ten days the total number of my subscribers 
amounted to seventeen hundred and forty-eight. 

You will guess, perhaps, that I zow kept all 
the stamps. You misjudge me cruelly, and do 
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injustice to the salutary lessons of confinement 
and contemplation. returned the stamps of 
eight hundred of the applicants, with thirteen 
more enclosed in each envelope, and the same 
reference to Genesis: taking care to reply to 
only half the letters from each town. Then J in- 
serted my last advertisement. - 
HE GOOD THING.—The advertiser re- 
quests the indulgence of his correspondents ; 
they are so numerous, it is utterly impossible to re- 
ply to all by return. He assures them, however, that 
each client shall receive due attention in rotation. 


In a fortnight I was inundated with letters. 
They came from all parts of the kingdom. Many 
of them were stamped with coronets, crests, and 
monograms, that surprised me, though I had 
made some proficiency in the study of such 
devices on spoons, in bygone years. My friend 
the porter brought the letters to my lodgings 
every morning and evening, on a pair of hand- 
trucks, until in all I had received twelve thousand 
four hundred and seventy-one. Then Messrs. 
Danton and Birch had their attention directed 
to the fact of their house being used as my 
address. They surprised their porter in the 
act of “running” a cargo of my letters; him 
they discharged; the letters they confiscated. 
It grieves me to reflect on the melancholy 
fate of the porter, likewise on the number of 
postage stamps diverted from their proper 
channel. It is fair to say, though, that I be- 
lieve Messrs. Danton and Birch religious] 
returned every postage stamp that fell into their 
hands. ‘This is highly satisfactory to a mind, 
&c. Even I could have done no more. 

You will very likely think that I zow stopped 
the correspondence? Not quite correct, even 
now. Honesty is ever the best policy. First, I 
took the precaution of removing my letters, my 
valuable stamps, and my valuable self, into the 
country. Then, from my rural retreat, I pro- 
ceeded to impart to my twelve thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one constituents, the 

nd arcanum and mystery of “The Good 
hing.” Although at a tremendous sacrifice of 
stamps, I held myself pledged to reply to each 
correspondent, as an honourable and a profes- 
sional man. 

That my privacy might not be disturbed by 
disagreeable inquiries, I took the precaution to 
forward my letters twice a week to London in 
‘a bale, to my dear friend the pawnbroker, for 
the sake of the London post-mark. He posted 
them for me at the “ General.” 

It took exactly a month to complete my ex- 
tensive correspondence. No postage stamps 
were returned ¢his time; but each letter con- 
tained the following piece of advice, neatly in- 
scribed on the best baronial cream-laid note 
(and in my opinion it is a precept more priceful 
than postage stamps, and should be written in 
letters of gold) : 

To inquirers for the Good Thing: See Luke x. 37. 
Go and do likewise. 


With a view to attract into the paths of 





brethren still pursuing the highly reprehensible 
occupation of vulgar robbery, I subjoin my 
balance-sheet, which cannot fail to prove an in- 
centive to the practice of honest labour for daily 
bread. In proof of its having taught me the 
beauties of rectitude, I wish to call attention 
to one item it contains. I refer to income- 
tax. My retiring and gentle nature could not 
brook a “return,” to undergo the scrutiny of a 
curious surveyor; but a recent number of the 
Times contains the following notification : “The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the second half of a Bank 
of England note for ten pounds, on account of 
income-tax, from M., Esq.” Need I add that 
M. stands for Me? ; 

I wish to add a general moral. 

To steal in the lump from any one person is 
disreputable and foolish, besides rendering you 
amenable to the law; but so to conduct your 
negotiations as to distribute a given loss (your 
profit) among the largest possible body of con- 
stituents, is the true theory of commercial pros- 
perity. 
Tue BALANcE SHEET. 

Dr. 





To cash received : £s. d. 
Commission from pawnbroker . ~ 110 0 
Capital negotiated . . . . . . 15 0 0 
Postage stamps received from 12,471 

clients . « « «© «© « «© « « 67510 3 
£692 0 3 
Cr. 

By cash paid: £s. d. 

Paid advertisements for loan . 012 0 


Paid advertisements, 1st series of 

The Good Thing. . . ... 117 6 
Paid stamps returned, 227 clients . 12 5 11 
Postage of ditto . eo" 0 18 11 
Paid advertisements, 2nd series of 





The Good Thing . a ie? Gers a 117 6 
Paid stamps returned, 800 clients . 43 6 8 
Postage of ditto. . . . . « - 8 6 8 
Paid last advertisement . . . . 016 6 
Paid postage, 12,471 letters . . . 5119 8 
Sr ae eee ae ee 
Paid income-tax ....--.- 10 0 0 

138 6 11 
Balance in hand, being nett profit . 553 14 4 
£692 0 8 





OLD HARVEST-HOMES. 


Ir is the fashion of the day to organise and 
regulate every popular meeting, whether secular 
and social or religious, with military precision. 
No church or school can be inaugurated with- 
out a programme of processions, banner-bear- 
ings, music, speech-making, and marching, &c., 
nor can two or three score village children eat 
bread-and-butter in company save to the sound 
of Rule Britannia and See the Conquering 
Hero comes. No one, however, who has had 
much to do with villagers, especially with 
young villagers, can doubt the advantages of 





honesty and virtue those of my misguided 





discipline; and if system be sometimes mis- 
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placed and carried too far, we must take the 
good with the evil, and not ble. At the 
same time, it is indisputable that individualities 
of character do , et lost under this process, and 
especially at such simple pleasure meetings as 
hay and harvest festivals. There the amuse- 
ments of the guests are now prescribed for 
them, with their diet, instead of being left to 
themselves and their own resources. us we 
gradually lose the family character which used 
to distinguish such feasts, held in the farmer’s 
kitchen, cooked and served by the farmer’s wife 
and daughters, and binding master to man in a 
way unknown in these days of monster cut- 
and-dried formalities. 

Let us see what we lose by the modern 
system. Certainly not wit, for the witty ele- 
ment appears to be wholly wanting in the com- 
position of the English peasant. His jests are 
very sorry, and, like his repartee, broad and per- 
sonal. After twenty years’ association with the 
agricultural poor of a midland county, the 
writer cannot recal more than one or two pea- 
sants’ jokes which are capable of provoking a 
smile by their intrinsic merit. We need only 
turn to George Eliot’s inimitable account of 
the harvest-home supper in Adam Bede, and-to 
that of the conversation at the Rainbow in 
Silas Marner, to have a fair standard of la- 
bourers’ wit, and of the style of humour which 
commends itself to the agricultural mind. Of 
jests, as of favourite games, stories, songs, and 
music, the principal charm appears to consist 
in repetition. Nothing that has once earned a 
place in the approbation of villagers ever be- 
comes stale or unprofitable in their opinion. 
The oftener games are played, and songs sung, 
the better they are appreciated. Villagers, like 
children listening to a story, love to know 
exactly what is coming. They wish the pro- 
gramme of the after-dinner or after- supper 
amusements, like the bill of fare of roast beef 
and plum-pudding, to be always the same as 
last year’s. The labourers of to-day prefer the 
stories told, the dramas acted, all the songs 
sung, by their fathers and grandfathers, to new- 
fangled compositions which have never taken 
firm root in the village mind. They find sufli- 
cient variety for their tastes in the inevitable 
differences and inequalities seen from season to 
season as new actors arise to take popular parts 
devolving on them by reason of the death or 
retirement of predecessors. Speculations as to 
whether Ben’s mantle has fallen on Philip, com- 
parisons between Ben and Philip, and retro- 
spective glances at former performers before 
Ben and Philip were, furnish their favourite 
staple of conversation, while a new song (if an 
old one revived, so much the better) or a virgin 
—_ given by one of the young gentletnen from 
the house, is highly admired ate plauded. 

The harvest-suppers at my old Ge which 
I will call gor gon are now a thing of the 
past ; but I well remember tlie pleasure with 
which we used to attend them, and confess to 
having listened year after year to the same 
tales and the same old-world songs with almost 





as great an interest, though not with an equall 
agitating anxiety, as that with which I awai 
the début of some one of my young brothers 
addressing the guests for the first time. With 
what eagerness we used to watch the glance of 
the kindly eyes now closed for ever, and treasure 
each word from the loving lips, round which 
would play a modest nervous smile, where smile 
will never play again. 

Little conversation would prevail during 
supper. Eating is too serious a matter on 
such occasions to bear divided attention; but 
as the last helping of pudding was given (half 
of which was usually packed in a basket under 
the table, for the children at home, half eaten at 
leisure), a buzz of talk would begin. This was 
preliminary to settling in to pipes and beer; 
the pipes, however, were not lighted until 
the form had been gone through of inquirin 
whether the mistress objected to tobacco. - 
deprecating nod having implied “‘No,” with 
more courtesy than truth, we were speedily 
all enveloped in clouds of smoke. Then came 
the toasts and speeches. The Queen dis- 
mee of, the squire and his lady were toasted. 

hanks were returned by the former in a speech 
both grave and gay, winding up with a retrospect 
of the farming operations of the year. The clergy- 
man’s health was then drunk and acknowledged. 
We young ones now came in for our share of 
honour. The guests drank to the health of the 
squire’s daughter and her band of brothers, 
with special mention of any who might happen 
to be absent; and appropriate songs were sung 
after the names of the travellers or soldier. 
The bailiff and schoolmaster were then toasted, 
and duly returned thanks. Then we all joined 
in toasting “Speed the Plough ;” and then be- 
gan the real business of the evening. 

Four or five of the guests disappeared to pre- 
pare for the grand dramatic performance of 
The Husbandman and Serving-man, sung by 
Mr. Joseph Bird, carter, and Mr. Carriss, 
butcher. During this interval we were thrown 
on our own resources, and repartee grew rife. 
Woe to the unhappy wight, if any such were 
present, whose banns had been published in 
church on the preceding Sundays! He was 
badgered from far and near; was 


—s 
asked how many of his spurs he had assumed; 
and his neighbours were warned against this 


dangerously equipped knight, &c. &c. We 
used to fancy that this favourite joke (of the 
origin of which the speakers themselves were 
entirely ignorant) might contain some romantic 
allusion to the youthful knight watching his 
arms and keeping a vigil; but were somewhat 
disappointed when Notes and Queries referred 
us to the Scotch and north-country word for 
“inquire,” “speer,” which would apply to 
“asking banns,” and would easily change into 
spur and spurs. Anyhow, thus the time would 
pass until the return of Messrs. Bird and 
Carriss, bearing their respective insignia of 
office—spade, rake, and whip, and besom, shovel, 
and hat with gold band. 

This dialogue is spoken of in an article in 
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the Revue des Denx Mondes, vol. xlviii., 1863, 
and the writer, Mr. E. T. B. Rathery, considers 
its moral to be the same as that of La Fontaine’s 
fable, Le Chien et le Loup, namely, the proud 
superiority of the husbandman, as synonymous 
with yeoman and freeholder, over the serving- 
man who serves a master for wages. The 
spirit which some years since animated the in- 
Recasient class of small proprietors breathes in 
every line of the well-known ballad, The Yeoman 
of Suffolk. The Husbandman may have had the 
same origin, as indeed the possessive pronoun 
in verse eight would seem to imply; but in 
our village it had lost this association, and its 
significance consisted in the superiority conceded 
to agriculture over domestic service. The 
palm is awarded to agriculture in the tenth 
verse, which was triumphantly sung in chorus 
by all the company present. Mr. Chappel, in 
his work on Popular English Music, gives the 
air belonging to The Husbandman, though also 
called “1 am the Duke of Norfolk.” The tune 
to which our friends sang their recitative bears 
sufficient resemblance to this air to indicate a 
common origin, the principal difference consist- 
ing in the time and the value of the notes. 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 


As sung by Joseph Bird, Carter, and Benjamin 
Carriss, Butcher. 


1. 
Well met, well met, my friend, 
Upon the highway riding, 
So simple all alone as you stand, 
And all in a little space 
I will help you to.a place 
Where you may be a serving-man. 


2. 
Oh no, my brother dear, what makes you to inquire 
Of any such things at my hand ? 
I have a thing to show, 
Whereby you soon shall know 
That I am a downright husbandman. 


3. 


Kind sir, but we do eat 

Our most delicate fine meat, 
Our fish, our capon, and our swan ; 

Our palates are so fine, 

We drink sugar in our wine— 
There’s diet for a serving-man. 


4 


Now as for your fish and capon, 
Give me some beans and bacon, 
Some butter and some cheese now and then. 
We're* always pigs and sows 
There in our farmer’s yard— 
There’s diet for the husbandman. 





* In the midland counties the two auxiliary verbs 
are used indiscriminately, thus: “ We are always got 
pigs and sows;” “I am going to London to-morrow, 
Ben ;” “Oh, have you, sir? I hope you are not 
got to stay there, long.” The fourth line of verse 
four has probably been altered into the common 





lingua of the people singing. 


Now, kind sir, but we do wear 

Our clothes both rich and rare, 
Our coats with gold lace upon, 

Our shirts as white as milk, 

Our stockings made of silk— 
There’s clothing for the serving-man. 


6. 
As for your clothes so rare, 
Give me stout shoes to wear, 
Clods for to trample upon ; 
Give me a good great-coat, 
And in my purse a groat— 
There’s clothing for the husbandman. 


- 


7. 
There, now, kind sir, it is a fine thing 
To ride out with the queen, 
Either lord, duke, or any such one, 
To hear the horns to blow, 
See hounds run in a row— 
There’s pleasure for the serving-man ! 


8. 
My pleasure’s more than that— 
To see my oxen fat; 
A large stack of hay by them stand ; 
My reaping and my mowing, 
My plowing and my sowing— 
There’s pleasure for the hus-band-man. 


9. 
Kind sir, I must confess, 
And grant you the request, 
All things must be added to you. 
Unto me it is most painful, 
To you it is most gainful— 
I wish I was a hus-band-man. 


10 
(In chorus.) 
So now, good people all, 
Both great and small, 
Let us pray for the good of the land ; 
And let us all for ever 
Do the best of our endeavour 
For to maintain the hus-band-man. 


While the vocalists were resting, the “call” 
was generally passed on to the story-teller of 
the village, Loasby, the old sexton, who, with 
the most extraordinary gravity and faultless 
memory, would relate, word for word, an old 
allegory called The Pack of Cards, or, as 
mee, called it, The Deck of Cards. This 
was a highly popular story, owing, no doubt, to 
its allegorical character, always a favourite form 
of fiction with poor people and children, whose 
tastes in literature, for obvious reasons, are 
much alike. On none of the upturned faces 
around was a smile to be seen; and if a new 
visitor, on hearing the remarkable memoria 
technica for the first time, betrayed some 
amusement, he was immediately shamed into 
gravity by the wondering glances turned on him. 
To give the telling of this allegory due effect, 
the narrator, as he sat at the head of the table, 
should spread his Pack of Cards solemnly out 
before his audience and refer to them. Master 
Loasby would proceed as follows : 

“The title is called the Soldier’s Prayer and 
Homily Book ci the 306th Regiment of Foot. 
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“And when the congregation came into 
church, they all took their seats, and those that 
had books pulled them out ; but this poor soldier 
had neither Bible nor Prayer-book, nothing only 
this here deck of cards, and he pulled them 
out and laid them before him. He looked first 
upon one and then upon another card as he 
sat, and the sergeant of the company saw him, 
and said, ‘Richard, put up those cards, else 
after the divine service is over you are my 
prisoner.’ 

“© What for ? said the soldier. 

“* For playing a game of cards in the church,’ 
said the sergeant. 

“*No,’ said the soldier, ‘I did not play a 
game of cards in the church, for I was only 
looking at a deck.’ 

“No matter at all about that, you are my 
prisoner.’ 

“« Well,’ said the soldier, ‘ where must I 

0? 

“ * Before the mayor,’ said the sergeant. 

** Well and jee said the soldier. 

“ When they came to the mayor, he was at 
dinner; but when the mayor came out, he said, 
‘ Well, sergeant, what have you to do with me 
to-day ? 

“Sir, [have brought this man before your 
honour for playing a game of cards in the 
church.’ 

“* What, that man ?” said the mayor. 

“** Yes, your honour.’ 

“* What have you got to say for yourself, 
soldier ? 

*** Much, sir.’ 

* Good, I hope,” said the mayor ; * for if not, 
you shall be punished the severest that ever man 
‘was mene Foo 

**¢ Sir, I have been five weeks on the march, 
and have got but little money to subsist on—to 
buy pipeclay, blacking, washing, and other 
things, which is necessary for a soldier to want. 
I had neither a Bible nor Church Prayer-book, 
nothing only this deck of cards; so I pulled 
them out, and laid them before me as I sat, first 
looking upon one and upon another. 

**So an with the ace; that is one pip, you 
all know. When I see the ace, the one, it puts 
me in mind that there is but one God over you 
and me and all the world, sir. When I see the 
two pips, they put me in mind of the Father and 
Son. When I see the three, it puts me in mind 
of the Father, Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
When I see the four, it puts me in mind of the 
four Evangelists who appended the Gospels, 
that is, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. When 
I see the five, it puts me in mind of the five 
virgins; there were ten, but five were foolish. 
When I see the six pips, it puts me in mind 
that in six days God finished all His work, which 
He had made and created; and God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was very 
good. And when I see the seven, it puts me in 
mind that God rested on the seventh day, and 
God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it. 
When I see the eight, it puts me in mind of the 
eight righteous persons which God saved when 





He destroyed the world, that is, Noah and his 
wife, and their three sons (and their wives), 
that is, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. When I see 
the nine, it puts me in mind of the nine lepers’ 
(or, as Master Loasby invariably pronounced 
and, I have little doubt, understood it, /eopards) 
‘that were cleansed ; there were ten, but nine 
never returned to give thanks, save only this 
ps stranger, and he was a Samaritan. hen 

see the ten, I remember the ten command- 
ments which God gave Moses on the mount, on 
two tables of stone, written thereon by the 
finger of God.’” 

(Here he takes the knave, and laying that 
aside, passes on to the king.) 

*** When I see the king, it puts me in mind 
of the great King of Heaven. When I see the 
queen, it puts me in mind of the Queen of 
Sheba, who came from the furthermost parts 
of the earth to hear the wisdom of King 
Solomon. She brought forth a hundred boys 
and girls, all dressed in girls’ clothing, and 
set before King Solomon for him to tell which 
were boys and which girls; but he could not 
till he called for water to wash them. The 
boys washed round their wrists, and the girls up 
to their elbows, so King Solomon, I suppose, 
told by that. When T count how many pips 
there is in a deck of cards, I find three hundred 
and sixty-five, sir; and there is three hundred 
and sixty-five days in a year, sir. When I 
count how many cards there is in a deck, I find 
fifty-two ; and there is fifty-two weeks in a year, 
sir. When I count how many tricks there is, 
I find thirteen, sir ; and there is thirteen months 
ina year, sir (lunral, you know, sir). So you see 
that this deck of cards is almanack, and Bible, 
and Common Church Prayer-book to me, sir.’ 

“** Well, soldier, you have given a good ac- 
count of all the cards but one.’ 

** «Which be that, sir ?” 

«The knave.’ 

* * Well, sir, I could give your honour as good 
an account of that card as of any of the rest, 
sir, if your honour would not be offended.’ 

* * Not at all, soldier, except you make me the 
knave.’ 

« « Well, sir, the greatest that I know is the 
man that brought me before your honour.’ 

* © Well, soldier, I do not know whether he is 
the greatest knave, but I am sure that he is the 
greatest fool ;? and with that the mayor thanked 
him, and ordered him some bread and cheese 
and beer, gave him a piece of money, and told 
him to-go about his business, saying that the 
soldier was the cleverest man he had ever seen 
in all his life.” 

This Eastern kind of recreation ended, the 
sexton, having earned his right to the call, 
would appeal to the village mason for one of his 
songs. Smoking Spiritualised was perhaps 
the most in favour, but it is not given here as 
being widely known, from its slightly altered 
burden, “Think of this when you’re smoking 
tobacco.” 

Mason Newman, having been duly applauded, 
would call on some musical neighbour for a 
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song ; he, in his turn, would call for another of 
the sexton’s stories, or for a rude play, called 
The Dentist, and acted by some of the company, 
who represented the doctor, his horse, the 
patient, and the nurse. The patient’s teeth 
(broken pieces of tobacco-pipe inserted in the 
mouth) were drawn with the fire-tongs, and the 
fainting sufferer was revived by an energetic 
use of the bellows. 

“ How I went to the Coronation,” and King 
Cole, were favourite songs, scarcely less so 
Wellington and Blucher. Again the mason’s 
really beautiful mellow voice would be put in 
requisition for his great song of The Blackbird ; 
be after that the blacksmith would give us, “I 
will hang my Harp on a Willow Tree,” &c. 

But the evening being now far advanced, the 
time had arrived for Mr. Carriss’s popular ditty, 
Poor Little Mo. While singing it, Mr. Carriss 
paraded the room with a basket of wares on his 
arm, and interrupted his song from time to time 
to make impromptu offers of cottons and hooks 
to the ladies present, and of knives and boot- 
laces to the men, taking up the thread of his 
song again very cleverly after concluding a bar- 
gain or receiving a rebuff. A ventriloquist 
might have envied the pretended Jew pedlar 
his power of changing his voice as he alternately 
attempted by well-turned compliments to insinu- 
ate himself into the good graces of the ladies, 
and to cajole the men into becoming pur- 


chasers, now and then assuming the tone of 


an injured man, and soliloquising on the 


stinginess of his audience before resuming the 


ad. 
POOR LITTLE MO. 


My name it is Mo Samuel, a poor little Jew ; 


From the Minories I come wi’ dis ‘ere ting in 


view 
To get ‘all vat I can, and my customers try, 
If I runs half a mile, never mind, so they buy. 


‘Vell ’ere dey are all, a ha’penny apiece. 
“ Give 


val, tree a sy i four, five.” 


me six.” ‘Give you six? Vat, do you tink I 
stole ’em? Vell, take them wid you.”) 

Dey say no, 

Off dey go ; 

Den I runs, 


Wid my buns, 
Wid my sweetmeats and heart-cakes, 
Through the mud, till my feet aches, 
Den all de way back I am forced for to go, 
An’ dey won’t spend a farden with poor little Mo. 


Poor little Mo, 


An’ dey won’t spend a farden with poor little Mo. 


Dey calls me a deep an’ a knowing one too ; 

All de harm dey can say is to call me a Jew. 

Dey are right—and vat den? I am sorry, I says, 
I can’t call ye Christians, so go your ways. 


Den dey looks 

In my box, 

An’ I cry 

Will you buy? 
Wid my slippers and my sticks, 
Dey do play sich slippery tricks ; 
Dey tink I've all profit, but little do they know 
How ill used and abused all day is poor Mo. . 
Poor little Mo. 


How ill used and abused all day is poor Mo. 
Through the city I tramps wid my goods of ev’ry kind, 
In my shop round my neck you'll each article find. 
By the Bank an’ de ‘Change, and St. Paul’s too, I 
stand, 

But I meets my best friends wen I come by the 

Strand. 

(“ Ab! dere is all my best customers, dat 
always gives me de ready money, and never 
abuses me. I forget all my troubles ven I gets 
their smiles; an’ I says, ‘ Bless my heart, vat 
a bargain you’re got! Vy, you’ve got it merely 
for an old song.’ ””) 
Den dere smiles 
Pay my toils, 
Wi’ vat glee 
DoI see 
All my customers’ faces, 
An’ all their good graces! 
Den my heart fill’d in gratitude, homeward I go, 
An’ dere’s no one so happy as poor little Mo— 
Poor little Mo, 
An’ who’s den so happy as poor little Mo? 

One very pleasing feature of these harvest- 
suppers was the confidence felt by our village 
friends that, in joining their festivities, we did 
so for our own amusement, and not merely to 
see them feast. Never was a greater or better 
deserved compliment paid to good breeding and 
endurance than an involuntary one received by 
the mistress on one occasion from a labourer; 
who said with the utmost complacency as the 
poor smoke-dried lady (who specially detested 
the fumes of tobacco!) left the room, “ How 
the mistress have enjoyed herself, toe be sure !” 
And so she really had, and so we all did, in 
spite of the smoky atmosphere. Our only regret 
was, that space did not admit of the presence of 
the wives and daughters of the guests. These 
festivals may not have been of an educational or 
South Kensingtonian character, but at least 
they ever served the purposes of innocent 
amusement, and of drawing together employers 
and — Nor were serious thoughts and 
allusions altogether out of place or impossible 
on these occasions. Though drollery and enjoy- 
ment were the rule, still in the later part of the 
evening the speakers would often make refer- 
ence to the Giver and Preserver of the kindly 
fruits of the earth; and the tact and fluency of the 
good squire enabled him, without the slightest 
strain, to direct the thoughts of his workmen 
to the Great Master, whose labourers we all are, 








(“ But stop, will ye buy a good razor? I'll 
send ye von cheap.” “I suppose you stole 
Dat cuts me to de very 


and whose harvest is the end of the world. 















































it?” “Stole it! | 

heart.” “You're a fine blade, but, if you don’t Now ready, bound in cloth, price 5s. 64., } 
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